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ABSTRACT 

The material presented in this publication is an 
outgrowth of an inservice program focusing on multi-ethnicity which 
was presented for teachers and administrators. The paramount emphasis 
was two-fold: (1) to provide teachers with an indepth exposure to the 
methodology utilized in the inquiry process via lectures and 
demonstration lessons, and (2) to provide teachers with a 
concentrated and systematic program approach to ethnic studies in the 
K-12 social studies curriculum. The authors of the 13 articles in 
this document were the consultants for the program. Articles deal 
specifically with American Indians, Jews, and black Americans in 
United States history, as well as general ethnic concepts. The 
document also contains strategy models and practical considerations 
for effective inquiry teaching. Other topics deal with cultural 
pluralism, the melting pot theory, the theories of Christopher 
Jencks, and a critical assessment of the Kerner Report. The use cf 
community resources and school community relations in ethnic studies 
concludes the work. (Author/JR) 
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FOREWORD 



l ite nuttcriul prvMvni'^l in lliis puhlicutiun '(s an uutjiiovvtli ol im in*Nm- 
Ivv jM'o.main tbwuslnji ow inuliknhnicily vvhii li was pivscnUHl Tor teachers 
and aUininisit'uturs. i'hc pufainuiuU emphasis was uv\Hbtd; 

lo provide teaehers wiih an In-depth exposure to the niethodolofiy utill/-ed 
in the inquiry process via lectures and demonstration lessons, 

to provide teachers with a concentrated and systematic proiirani jiernunie 
to the salient components (vi/.» black. Jewish, Indians, white ethnics, etc.) 
included in the new Social Studies curriculunu KAl, 

It is believed that the material enclosed herein will be consequential and 
meaningtul lor teachers involved in the system-wide Implementation ol* the 
new Social Studies curriculum in the Baltimore City Public Schools. 

Sincerest gratitude is expivssed to all of the ct)nsultants who made a 
valuable and distinctive contribution to the workshop. Sincere appreciation 
and thanks are extended to Mrs. A. Katherine (Jross. Principal of the Mt. 
Royal l:lementary Model School, tor l)er splendid support and cooperation. 
Special thanks are tendered Dr. Roland N. Patterson, Superintendent o( 
Public Instruction, tor his untlinching support o( this activity. 

'I\vo consultants who participated in the workshop. Dr. Jean (irambsot* 
the University of Maryland and Ms. Barbara MIkulski of the Baltimore City 
Council, did not submit papers. 

The workshop was tundcd by a 1'itle IV grant under the lilementary- 
Secondary Hducation Act. 



Samuel L. Banks 
Director of Workshop on 
Inquiry Techniques in 
Teaching a Multi-ethnic 
Social Studies Curriculum 
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. » , In a UiUion whow^ history is that of its immigrams* muUi* 
ifthmc social sti*clie« supph*?^ us with a mirror to view ourselves. . . , 
Miiiti othnic social ^tudt^^s allows us to celebrate cultural pluralism- 
the co-existeiice of diverse life styles iu a system of free expres* 
sion. . . . 



Jean Scarpaci 



VVIkMi Wait Wiiitiiiiii^ \\roU\ "I IkMr Aiuoricu sinj!- 
invs. l\w XiiHod car4)l> I hoar/' lio vcU'br;iU\l tltcUivcr- 
s\i\ o\ the AnuM'ican people. Whiima-iN wide hori- 
/ons incUutetl the v-oininoii tuaii. oi\ i\' you will, the 
'*iu)ii*elile/* Yel. in tile sehools of tl)e l^)tli ( Vntiiry, 
apart Ivom the ideali/alion of the Amerieaii farmer, 
students learned little ahout the soeiah culiiiraK and 
eeonoinic aspects of tlieir heritage. 

\'et i>n\vard into tlie pioiiressivc period, wlien 
scliools were seen as vehicles of sociali/alion. especial- 
ly \ox the foreign born, the child was introduced to 
liie hujicr concepts of American morality and fair 
pla\ . the key to iiood citizenship. All this was de- 
sivMied to enrich the students' appreciation of Ameri- 
ca where the many !iad become c phmhus iuium. 
l-Ncn the tarsiyhted .lane Addams of C'hicauo\ Hull 
House used the richness of the ethnic experience as a 
reinforcement of things American. So the (Ireeks 
would claim credit for American democracy, and the 
Russians W(nild point lo the moilel of l.eon Tolstoy 
with his mterest in social reform as an interesting 
contrast to American reform movements. 

Ihe sclu)ols had failed to present a lull picture of 
American society with its diversity and its nuihi- 
le\els. .lustification for this neglect fell into two cate- 
gories. Ciroups defined as **racial/* such as Asians, Chi- 
caiU)N. .A fro* Americans, and American Indians, were 
regarded as distinct physical types who would never 
become part of ihe majority pi)pulation. And their 
activity, especialls of the black American, was 
screened out of the nation's textbooks.^ Some of 
these groups created parallel st^eial structures because 
they were denied access into the mainstream. Other 
groups. predominateU European, fell into the as- 
similable category. They could aspire to become like 
the majiMity group if they agreed to sacrifice certain 
*\v\olic*' characteristics. l*or the latter, a concerted 
elfi>rt to bridge the cultural gap emerged as a way lo 
true membership in American society. The schools 
expedited these interpretations by ideali/ii^g a model 
type of American and implying that the forces ol' 
hisli>ry ni)wed from the activities of great white men 



w!u> lead the 
evil. 



armies of good against the armies of 



Perhaps tliis picture is somewhat overdrawn but 
one needs onl> to ask generations of .Americans who 
read Sambo stories or Dick and Jane in heailland 
America to team that the individual student failcil to 
find himself ivnecled in the pages of the past. (Vr- 
lainly, on Cieorue Washington's birthday, one niiglu 
throw in von Steuben, Kosciu.s/ko, and Lafayette. 
And then, there were the ^HJeorge Washingtons'' of 
every land. Ciaribaldi for Italy, Sun Vat^sen for China, 
Keren.skN' for Russia, Kossuth for Hungary. All were 
offered iti contrast to the great American model. 

Where did a school child see himself in the pag- 
ei.ntry of history? The books did not discu.ss the many 
reasons which brought people to the United States, 
except, of com-se, l\)r the Pilgrims. Tlie texts did no^ 
detail the contribution of the taceless, lunneless peo- 
ple who worked as convict laborers, indentured serv- 
aius, slaves, and later as agricultural laborers, tenants, 
sharecroppers, farmers, mechanics, factory hatids, 
miners, canal diggers, and railroad construction work- 
ers. Their products were admired, but they were de- 
personalized. 

Of course, the op|n)site approach to ethnicity, 
''the celebration of individualism'' also contained 
drawbacks. Attention to eacli unit as equally worthy 
corrupts the principle of selecti\ ity and evaluation. 
The stress on the minutiae of history, described by 
iMie of my profes.sors as '*bedpans .md bundling 
boards.'* loses the perspective of the age. Another 
danger lay in the compartmentali/alion of ethnic 
units, forcing each to compete its share of glory. 
A form of ''one-ups-manship*' resulted. The tempta- 
tion to succumb to descriptive generalizations also 
was typical. Ihese overviews often pe-'petuated stere- 
otypes which glossed over the significant contribu- 
tions of each ethnic group. 

Although I have criticized the older approaches to 
social studies, I ilo not intend to imply that we are 
beyond such simplistic errors in V)l?>. However, in 
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om a^j of luuu fnlwriuitN . wc rv\'o*»ni^c that oih* 
nii/itv is ni)l iiiv Aiiu'nu an, .utvi tlto ituiX'asin^ aware^ 
nc^H ot our xUlTciV" l-.^^ biouf^ht u.i Tusv to );kv 

HiKWHsivc v,a\w's oi" iniinigrants nitMunt up 
ag;Mnsi otu* aiiolhot\ in an Hrbani/tnj! \;iK'ri\*a. 
\\w\ ii\\^\\m\\y lii^cu\c>\^l not ihc easv uUJ lv^^on 
{i:al '.ncn aiv broihcrs. bul the harJ new nuilU-* 
cultural ks^on ituit brotluMS arc ilitYcivnt/* 

the piirjHisc of iin vliscussion Uuias is to siij:»»ost 
Munc \va\N liM' us, ihc swhot^t ci>niinunii\ oi aUininis" 
irators. umc!ums. aiut sliulcnts. ti) stuvis imilti- 
viltUKitv \{\ I pluralistic setting, l irst. let us loi>k at 
tiiv* viciii^iiiiMt ov "what is/Vihcn the inctlunls or 
"l^us to." a;ui tniall\ the iustilieaiioii or"\vh;^ Tor." 

A Defit)ition of Multi-Ethnic 

W hat constitutv's nuilti-ethnic social siuiiiesV Muhi 
means main, ethiuc means subculture, social studies 
consi^icrs the workl we live in. Thererore we ack!U>wl' 
Ciliic the princi.ple that we live in a world populated 
b\ \mn\ peoples, and closer b I'onie. that the United 
Stales n^prcsenis the culmination ot the iireatesi mass 
mijiralion mo\cmeni in rvcorvlcvl history. These peo- 
ples came to America Un dilTerent reasons at dil- 
terent periods. 'lhe> were atTeeted b\ wluit they 
lound here anii inriucneed all who met them. I'ach 
^rvuip's aiul each individual's impact was both unique 
and collective.^ 

In h>"(). aboiu sixty percent ot the American pop- 
ulation idcnlirievl themselves as ha\ inji a single elhnie 
oriiiin. based on responses to questions of ethnic ori- 
iiins contained in the census torms. More than }\ 
million person^ repented haiiili.sh. Scottish or \V;Mi 
orii-Mn. over 25.5 million reported (iernian origin. 
22.5 million represented the black American [>opula- 
ticm. over If) million claimed Irish origin. million 
persons claimed Spanish oriuin. sj million rcporied 
Italian origin, over 5 millioti reportev! I iviich i liiiin. 
almost 5 million claimed Pt^lish oni-in. .!iul 2.1 nul- 
lion reported Russian iniiiin.*^ 

Census tjuures. like any statist i v aiv. misleadnvj... 
Individuals mav identity with a pai tilar siiln:ult me 
aecordini: to prcrerencc. A child '.l a < rerman-li ish 
union mav claim otilv one of* the iradilions. In Mie 
pluralistic communities oi the I r.Mcd States, iH'ople 
W itt answer the question "whal .ire \ tui'* w iih repti^">- 
liivli < icnnan. Italian, l-kranian. AH'^- \meri. ati. I lus 
doc^ fuq ! n\ their alleiiiaiice . ■ rnilcvi Si m. ■.. 
hii\ i-jvler-.v iMv. - Iheir awar^- iiess nl pi^p^Iation 

d{\'. tnUv 1' v. u H^^^ \r. neas tM* thr I'niled 

■ % w" . ■■ I ■ ^•. <!Uroi I'-ik.- u- Ml 

;.^«i*Mi:ilii' .. wi'-. !. t eihiu; v!K!a\- Ndevel- 

Muli lu ■ ( .ii^.ii'r she !' ■\er east sulc in 
\iw ^ ork ( !tv . ov in t! . pciiri-..* (Mnmunii i-.'^ *>t 



SiUUh Dakota, identities remained sirony. So a faclor 
i>verU)okeil in census stalislics is that orcuKiirat iUett- 
lily as it ivlules lo historical and ^woiMaphic Tactors. 
This broader detntilion would include the whites ol' 
Appalaehju and th^ l.umbees ot* Baltintore as distinct 
etlmiw )irou|>^.*^ iSuuic sujuvsi that women represent 
an elhnicgroupj 

So rather that^ belabor the point thai America is a 
combiiKtliiMi of its ethnic |i!ri>ups. let us aekni)wlcd}.!e 
the natural human iendenc> to relate oneself \o the 
past. Ilutnan beiiuis are cmious about Iheinselvev 
*l hey try lo place tlicmselves within an hisiorieal set- 
tiiiii. It is when the individual can see !utnselt* re- 
fleeted in this plan of hunum development Itiat he 
{2ains an underslanitinu vU' its mechanisms. If ho al- 
ways leari^s of others, he remains a specl.iior. When 
he sees his owii development connected lo ih.e lariier 
picture, he participates direcilv. 

Perhaps we should rather consider tlie ethnic fac- 
tor in .American history inste.ul oi'lhe TUnv cq peoples 
who ccMitrilMUcii to the popuiatu>n count, lliis ctMi- 
ee|>l mi^ht j:ive us a better ap}>reciaiion of the inter- 
acti(Mi t>l* ethnic uroup> within American historv. I or 
we kni>vv the rehilionship luMween file Ntave trade and 
tv^bacco cultivation, the connection between the 
iranscontinenial r.iilroad and Chinese innnijnal ion. 
However, th^ emphasis on the push and (>ull faclcus 
ol' inuni.araiiim onl\" brini!s the actms lo the shores as 
impersonal urotips responding to impersiinal forces. 

How To Study Multi- Ethnicity 

In Baltimore, ethnic siuilies should concentraie on 
the griuips that make up its populatii>n. Ue cover a 
wide raiitie friMii ^American Indians. Afrt^-Ainericans 
\o A^iaii and l.uro|\'an groups. In locales where 
elliuicilv is hmited. the only ahernalive is lo proviile 
^u'^siiiute learni'U! through books, fihv.s. jiul dis- 
cu^^iiMis, pjiil in Haltimore v\e are. fortuiiaie uHuivea 
living stage «q eiliiucilv. Ualtinjou- w.is a fnj.inr port 
ol eiitrv lor llmse C(unmu to Amerua m the nh 
hhh Centurv. The grain tratle wili: ihe \i)ril ^ »er- 
man Ihniseatic porls providcil a diiw l coimcviinn to 
this ci!\. In ihc I unM^^* \meiica \«jyjge. passen- 
L\Ms svM'ved .IN caii'n. rin>usiind^ ( „ rmans poured 
in!o liallimcuv. Some Nt;tu*d. ( Mher-- fol|t)\vcd ihe 
n.Uional pike the Ohio \';itlc\ ;i- i\*\rnd. Ihe 
(iermaiis w h<^ remained left a deep ^niMmi on ihe lile 
of the cil>. \lanv m.^'chants and li^uievmcn -anic 
litMU this ei'iHip. later m the l*hii ( enOirv sctMvsid' 
^ /cv hs. Kitssi.m-. I*<>les. llaiiatiN. .md I iiiu:anians 
vMilei.'d the eilv. *M itllc li<^hemia'' b Id i.uhu*\ i.-a. 
1 he I a 4 1 uri^pean Jews eoniributeil lo llie * oh\ lit . q 
iUv •Jtqhm.v m.iiuU.ictuie. I h\' Pok -. t'. -..fiis. .md 
bktcks Innn rural Maiylaiul served in mauv .apacilies, 
fri)n: public. woif ^ to contracting. ItMigshoremen. in- 
dustrial lalMuvrs. and migrant farm wotkers t acli sue- 
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cv^ssivc group pUiycU an iiuporlant part in this city's 
vlcvclupiDent- 

BaltitiuirwN then, is a nucrocosni uf America in 
lonm orclluiic and iUilusliial iicvclopnicnt. The child 
who sees the cuniRvtiun between his own environ* 
incut and the society around him grows in tiis up* 
preoiatiiin of it* This method o( instruction falls into 
contparative analysis. Here tite student judges events 
and devcloptiients by placing a case study against a 
larger, more general account. 

I'oday, the cry tbr relevancy in school curriculum 
often degenerates into what is fashionable. Also, 
methods thai place technitjue first and content sec- 
ond encourage the use of gimmicks. For example, 
T-group sessions or role playing have a diretJt value in 
helping students gain perspectives into the motiva- 
tions of others. But without a firm foundation of 
knowledge acquired through the nu)rc traditional ap- 
proaches, this exercise becomes superf'ieial. There is 
no substitute tor scholarship. The student cannot in- 
tuit the '"why" unless he knows the facts, 

Uthnicity has begun to share the popularity of the 
day. Many shamelessly exploit the concern of Ameri- 
cans who wish to provide a more balanced picture of 
the American populatioti i!i the school curriculum. 
Should the schools adopt this emphasis because it is 
currently popular? I maintain that nudti-ethnic social 
studies has a place in the curriculum because the 
school has an obligation to document the world v.^e 
live in for the student. To learn that we are a nation 
of immigrants (we can include the American IndiaM if 
we extend the tinie period to their migration across 
the Bcruig Straits), and to explain our development in 
terms of the interplay of ethnic groups and thoir in- 
dividual aMation to specific developments or events 
describes the true meaning of American history. Pro- 
fessor Fairbanks the Asian history expert at Harvard 
University, recently suggested thai the future of the 
world may rest on our ability "to get a truer and 
multivalued, multicultural perspective on the world 
crisis/'^ 

Yet, we must avoid the filiopietism that substi- 
tutes trivia or boastfulness for historical significance. 
Senator Richard Russell of Georgia provided an ex- 
treme example of ethnocentrism when he commented 
on the possibility of nuclear war and said, "If we have 
to start over again with another Adam and Eve, I 
want them to be Americans; and I want them on this 
continent and not in Europe/'^ 

Certainly, in a pluralistic community, one that re- 
flects the persistence of ethnicity, the obligation of 
the schools is to document this characteristic. Here 
we meet head on a group of determined critics. If one 
sees the melting pot or assimilation as the necessary 
thrust of our society, then the presence of distinct 
subcultures works at cross purposes to this goak The 



educational system relntbrces these ditYerenees in a 
nuiUi-ethnic setting. As a former governor of Mary- 
land reciMUly said in his acceptance speech at a na- 
tional convention; 

At this time, when souie people seem determined 
to fasten grotip labels on people, and in the proc- 
ess to turn American against Anterican, ii would 
be well to remember thai this kind of behavior is 
not progressive but regressive. It is not reform but 
recidivism. 

Yet, in the name of reform, the practice of pitting 
the most publici/ed minorities against the least 
publicized minorities continues. In truth, each of 
us belongs to some minority group that has special 
interests. 

1 nt«e ditTerentiations should be important to us, 
but never so important that they overshadow our 
common identity. We are Americans, and that 
which unites us is infuutely stronger, than our in- 
dividual differences.^ 

The implication here is that our ditYerenees can only 
lead to dissension. There is an insinuation here that 
the ethnic may eat his spaghetti or sweet potato pie 
as long as he conforms. The preservation of our sub- 
cultures is earmarked as un-American because it may 
create problen in intergroup relations. 

I suggest that it is the role of the educational sys- 
tem to deal with the realities of society. We must 
describe the world in which we live so that our stu- 
dents can cope with its problems and develop its 
strength. We do not teach what should he or should 
noi hi*. We deal with what is. It is the very process of 
education that allows the student to consider the im- 
plications of the status quo after he has learned the 
facts aboiU his society. 

Of course, I do not agree with the interpretation 
that multi-ethnic studies undermine the harmony of 
society. The differences between people create prob- 
lems only in an atmosphere of fear and misunder- 
standing. In a free society of self-expression, these 
differences are the matrix of an advanced, progressive 
system. The fact that all ideas and life styles coexist 
and intermingle broadens the experience of the in- 
dividual. He draws upon all and all con:ribuie to the 
whole. The result is a larger number of alternatives 
open to the individual. These choices are not mutally 
exclusive, i.e. one can adopt a combination life style. 
We prepare students for the 'urger society when we 
show them that toleration of others is not a passive 
thing. Respect for each other grows from understand- 
ing and a willingness to learr about others and to al- 
low them to function according to their needs. 

The classroom is the place for this educational 
process to happen. Hen? we get into the methods oi 
how to. Debate, controversy, exchange of ideas are the 
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Mutf of education, it is \lw tiMwhcr's ohlii?ation to 
cMU'oiini|!c iniliativo in iIk' Mudi^nts ami iH|uaily im- 
portant to Insist that Ntatcnicnts arc suppurlod with 
vvriliablc data. Anyone can oi^na^c in a general discus* 
sign about the seeniinji oveHnxolvenjent ot'sonieeih' 
nic tU'otipH in ceiMionde e\pk>itatii>n. organized crime. 
uihI svehare tVuud. Hiis exercise iMien degenerates in- 
li^ the reinforcement of stereotypes and name calhng. 
On the other hand, discussion based on scholarly re- 
search and adequate information provides a setting 
tor learning. The role of the educator is to encourage 
open minds and not to allow students to accept mate- 
rial unquestioning!) . What should iiappen in tiiese 
classroom exchanges is not conversion i>r polemic, 
but a sharing of information. If tiic emphasis is upon 
a schoIarK analysis ratiier tiian upon speculation and 
generalization, tlie studetit can apply this approach to 
his owi thinking. In other words you may not con- 
vert an anti-Semite or anti-black in class, bin if you 
insist on eacli student documenting his statements 
and also stress the sharing and the analysis of inlorma- 
tion. he may begin to judge new information in this 
manner. Ultimately, he might reassess his entire frame 
of reference. It is the obligation of the educational 
system to supply the student with these lools.*^ 

Another how to for multi-ethnic studies is the use 
of family historv and local historyJ^* 1 have already 
said that Baltimore is a microcosm of the nation. 
Using the parallels here, the student gets a sense of 
living in an environment that counts. He can read of 
the steel strike of h>P> and get some idea of the 
industrial worker. But take him out to see the Spar- 
row's Point plant to feel the drama of thousands of 
workers filling a small part of a large impersonal 
system. 

h'amily history is another way of having the stu- 
dent shaiv in the drama of the past. Vvl* tend to talk 
of wars, inventions, elections, great individuals, and 
seem to forget that many people, the '*non-elite,'' 
played an important role in these developments. A 
student whose father or grandfather fought in World 
War 11. a student whose faniily is a recent victim of 
automation, a student whose family moved from the 
country to the city, a student whose father is shop 
steward, and a student whose father experienced the 
longshoremen's strike, can relate his own experience to 
the larger movements of modern America. He be- 
comes a participator, not Just a spectator. 

* Another nK^lhod is that of oral history in the class- 
room.^^ The taped reminiscences of a community 
member who experienced an event or whose life re- 
flects a change. The students can interview a stall 
owner at Lexington Market whose memories go Inick 
fifty years. 11iey can learn how he operated then and 
what changes have occurred. A local politician telling 
the student how precinct workers were recruited, can- 



didates selected, and services olTered to their constit- 
uency can fill the student with a living idea of the past, 
The students can interview these pei^^le after a period 
t)f research and class discussion. I heir questions will 
be relevant and direct. They will till in the gaps in the 
recoriled. printed reci)rd, I piu'posely used exaujpk's 
here that were nonn'thnic, But \ would quickly add 
that an interview w ith the pastor of a Polish t 'athulic 
diurch and the family history of an Estonian post 
W'orld War 11 immigrant would be obvious subjects for 
consideration. 



The Justification 

We now come to the jtislillcalion or wl!> of multi- 
ethnic studies. Traditional history has been the chron- 
icle of the uni(iue. tne leaders, the heroes, the aggres- 
sive, and the articulate minority. Multi-ethnic social 
studies broadens this narrow focus to include the story 
of the common people, The millions who have carried 
out the master plans, who have suffered and rejoiced, 
who have struggled and triumphed constitute the basic 
setting from which the outstanding achievement of the 
individual or a group might be evaluated, in a nation 
whose history is that of its immigrants, multi-ethnic 
social siudies supplies us with a mirror to view our- 
selves. We can gain some distance, some perspective 
upon the problems of group difTerences and inter- 
group relations, when we examine them with a schol- 
arly, dispassionate attitude. Perhaps we need not 
mourn the demise of the melting pot concept. Multi- 
ethnic social studies allows us to celebrate cultural 
pluralism the coexistence of diveiNc life styles in a 
system of free expression. 

The acceptance of cultural pluralism enables us to 
take pride in this diversity, to develop those values 
and behavior patterns that reflect our ethnic identi- 
ties. This variety of expressions can only enrich the 
lives of our students and encourage them to develop 
their individual potential. In this aspect of human 
experience, cultural pluralism may offer America's 
greatest natural resources. 
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EFFECTIVE tNQUIRY TEACHING IN SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 

Strategy Models For Reflective Thinking 



... A concept is an idea of something, a classification and its at- John Ford 
tached meanings. It is the frame of reference we use to order and 
make sense of the world. Concepts are usually expressed by a word 
or phrase 



This paper briefly describes instructional strategies 
tor developing thinking (cognitive and atTective) proc- 
esses. The strategies are based on a single method, a 
basic model of tiiinking and teaching the social stud- 
ies or black experience. The basic model is character- 
ized by presenting a problematic situation which 
leads the child to questioning, searching, and examin- 
ing alternatives, including the learners' and teacher's 
ideas in relation to explaining the problem, a socially 
significant condition, or event. 

Hence, the basic model is a process that begins 
with a difficulty or curiosity, leads to relevant in- 
formation, and ends with a tentative conclusion (or 
solution) based on available evidence. Several ways in 
- which the teacher can put this process into practice 
are described below. 

Using Contradictions 

This strategy consists of presenting the child with 
information that is consistent with either an idea he 
accepts as true or with an idea he has previously en- 
countered. Recognizing an inconsistency in that 
which lie has heretofore taken for granted, he at- 



tempts to explain it. The suggested model is dia- 
grammed as follows: 

Conclusii)n (or Solution) 
Possible Explanations 

Statement A Contradiction Statement B 

Subject matter for Miis strategy could include text- 
book view and inner-ciiy view of policemen, enforce- 
ment of law differentially applied to inner-city and 
those with power (large corporations' leaders), people 
starving in America which is said to be the richest 
country in the world, the belief in equal opportunity, 
and the normative practice of discrimination, etc. 

Valuing 

The teacher can develop the process of valuing 
(judging) by creating a problematic situation in which 
the child has to make a choice or take a position after 
reflection. Simply, the strategy enables the child: 
to clarify the value question, 
to assemble relevant data, 
to analyze choice-con.sequence relations, and 
to take a position. 
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Vw snatct'v is usiul \o cvaliuao a social^ siiinitlcaiU 
ioiuliiioih event. ticiuL issue, practice* or pulley. This 
stratepv is eoneerned with eonseiiuenee^i of the 
*'thing" being evahiateU (i.e., the value object). The 
vahie oi>jeet eoulU be the tise o\ speiulin}? of 

mones, urban renewaK wellare, use ut'dru}is. uan«s, 
etc. I he iioal of this strategy is ni>t group ct>nsensus, 
but analysis and claritieation of value pi>sitions luid 
their consequences. It teaches iIk* child wliich values 
people hold, how values guide behavior, and how to 
examine them. 

Subject Mattar Switch 

1 his strategy enables the child to analyze the in- 
coiisistent beliefs and actions lie or others may hold. 
The strategy is pert'ornicd when we generali/e or re- 
duce to principle a particular belief, then demon- 
strate how another belief is incompatible with the 
principle and consequently . witli the first belief. 

I'or example, if the child accepts tlie principle that 
everyone should help to keep the cinironment clean, 
then does he practice this by helping to keep his 
home clean? Similarly, the President indicated that 
more monev for education is not forthcoming be- 
cause education programs have failed. The principle 
implied is that financing successful programs is de- 
siral^le. Wo switcli the content from education pro- 
grams to defense program*; and ask. should we con- 
tinue to finance a war for peace when past wars for 
peace have not resulted in peace? This strategy is akin 
to using analogies. 

Using Different Interpretations 

The concern of this strategy is to get at several 
\oisions of the same event rather than only two op- 
posing propositions as in the first strategy (contradic* 
tion). I hc strategy is appropriate for examining inter- 
pretations that retlect viewpoints, biases, and cul- 
tures. I urther. the interpretations arc analyzed in re- 
lation 10 meanings, assumptions, and supporting evi- 
dence. Ha\ing been presented with different versions 
of a socially significant event, the child examines 
them for \agueness. fallacy in thought, emotional 
words, omissions, credentials of the writer, etc. The 
teacher can use class members* descriptions of some 
event they all witnessed or newspaper accounts <re- 
tlecting different \icws) of the same event, etc. 

Analyzing Data 

This strategy consists of confronting the child with 
limited data and challenging him with guiding ques- 
tions that help him find relationships anumg the 
limited available facts. I'rom the relationships, the 
child draws tentative conclusions or makes inferences. 



Tlte liniited data being analyzed could be a poem, a 
speech, statements about a social groiip, an artifact, 
or a picture. 

An exan^Me is the itse of the words and nuisic U) a 
song of the blues, Ihe child's task is to generate in- 
ferences about the experience of a people based i>n 
the meanings in the song* What does it say? What else 
does it say? Why docs it say these things? What feel- 
ings are conveyed by the choice of words and the 
tempo? What does all this tell you about the |>eople? 
How can we find out more about the i>eople? 

Role Playing 

The elements of this strategy consist of confront- 
ing the child with a common dilemma in human rela- 
tions which has alternative solutions. Further, it in- 
cludes his spontaneous enactment of the roles, fol- 
lowed by his discussion of the epi.sode (as participant 
and observer) in relation to different consciiuenees of 
alternatives. Role playing is effective for developing 
empathy and analysis of feelings. 

Developing Concepts 

BricHy, a concept is an idea of something, a classi- 
fication and its attached meanings. It is the frame of 
reference we use to order and make sense of the 
world. Concepts are usually expressed by a word or 
phrase. 

In dealing with concepts, the teacher should be 
concerned with both the narrow and broad meaning. 
The narrow component is taught by giving the popu- 
lar accepted definition, exploring the child's defini- 
tion(s), and examining exemplars of the concept. The 
process is identifying facts from the exemplars, t//.v- 
cnminatinff and grouping the common attributes, and 
applying the attributes to new exemplars. The broad 
component focuses on the function of the concept, 
i.e., how it is used by different groups and how the 
meaning has changed. Hence, the popular definition 
of welfare, race, community, etc. is one thing, while 
the diverse meanings assigned to them by various 
groups are another thing. When the child examines 
samples of how groups use a concept term, he is 
learning the broad meaning. . 

Challenging Beliefs (or testing generalizations) 

The broad meaning of a concept allows the child 
to test statements about concepts. Is it true that 
everyone has equal opportunity in America, that wel- 
fare recipients are la/y and are cheaters, that war leads 
to peace, etc.? Common beliefs can be found in news- 
paper articles, editorials, comic strips, advertisements, 
etc. These can be examined with additional informa- 



uow (v,'vidciKv) lo svv iHm iruc llu\v aiv. 

llw use or ihcNC slraicuius \\\w\\ applicul locutuii*' 
tions of social ooiKvr.i wan taciliialc the hroailotiinia 
or ihc wiiiUrs v;oucopt-pa\vpt>». In duint; so, it not 
only uives h'm a tVanie in wliuh to intcrpivt siil^se- 
qucnt events, hut It also gi\es hin> some measure ot 
control over Itis own lite. 

1he following hibliogniphy should prove to be 
helpful in leaching reflectively. 



trunks, litinvs II.. Tiwiihtg SiNUw^a hi' //u* So^fo/ ,VW/«'.v UicaJiug, 
kWwMMs. H. M.. \S. \l IWhWt. ;itul H. U. lalnwhititii, AVr/a/ 

;VA?/f5 /I K V/>/tV// AiWiiiuil OkU'iUUl Hiucv »uiU World, tiu., 

iii^Uimurk, tUMnkw SotM Smiies xMnum, iMUfmm^ WaUswtuUi, 
1%?). 

Hutu. M. ami L MvUaM', hwMm ilitilt Sthth^ ^S^H%^^ SiHi^ks t!Ww 
Voik. lUrtvi iS Kuw, 1%N^. 

Mallan. .loUn I, ami KKhanl HvmsIi, A** (ijUls in the Vhss- 




/< CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 

Multi-Ethnic instruction in tlie Eiementary Scliool 

. . . What we do within the educationat framework is of the greatest 
significance in building the kind of world we need. Therefore, the 

social studies program provides a glorious opportunity for helping A. Katheritie Gross 

the individual child to fulfill his potentialities and to become an 
enabter as we pursue the process of revitalizing the renewing 
society. . . . 



I should tike to discuss the reasons that necessitate 
a change in the content and thrust of our inulti-cthnie 
social studies revision. I can think of no better way 
than to quote to you the ideas of one of our noted 
thinkers ;ind scholars. Margaret Mead, the great an- 
thropologist, says in a recent publication, ''My experi- 
ence as an anthropologist has led me to think that as 
we have come to uiulerstand more about the physical 
universe in which we live, >vc have also acquired 
knowledge about man himself our newly emerging 
understanding about the nature of human nature. We 
have gained insight and a new perspective on our hu- 
man culture who we arc and what we may become. 

'H wo major difficulties long stood in the way of 
this kind o( enlightenment. One is the belief that the 
pei>ple i)f one\ social group i\'present all that human 
nature is capable of. This belief has always divided 
men into contrasting entities: \ve* who are fully hu- 
man and *they' who, being different from us, must be 



less than fully human. This belief is based on isolation 
and failure of communication. 

**The .second difficulty, a modern one, is ;hat peo* 
pie cannot be studied as whole luiman beings Im labo- 
ratories, we cannot experiment or make blueprints 
: - tor styles of living. We can only learn from life styles 
men have ilevelopeil over many generations. 

''Our new knowleilge (as anthropo.ogists) is the 
measure of how far we have come. I or we know now, 
as no one coukl have known in the past, that all 
luiman beings belong to one species. What ilistin- 
guishes luiman groups one from ancMher is not in- 
born: it is the way each has organized and perpetu- 
ated experience and the access each tias had t<M)ther 
living traditions, (ireat civilizations have ileveloped 
out of rich and continual cultural contacts; simple, 
'primitive' cultures have survived through the ac- 
cidents of isolation. 

''We now can see ourselves and other people wilh- 
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u\ a tiMiiwworL thai iiulthlos all o\' us aiul in \\\\Wh 
our own \va\ oHik* is >mU o\w scrsji>n anu>nji inan> 

Why Change? 

I his leads Us. thvn llu* tu'st siiMuricaiU ^Iuhu'c 
i)ur alUtudc Unvard skwu\\ sUuUcs Bin. >\Htuski why 
nuisi HuMV he a change? I ivd M lUvhiimcr vviulc lor 
Ihc vvlucaiiuii pa^v oi" Ww New \ ork 7)>//i'v Siiiuhiv, 
AlM'il 11. ail arliw'k' enUtk^l 'Mlow io Ik* Very 

l>UiciviU. Vcl Still UsM AKhij:!." lie sass. *\As the 
Aiueriean nieltiiiy |UM. ihe seluH)U are in lri>uhie. I he 
ethnie aiul raeiat liK^u'^'vli^^'nis o\ the \>o\ insleavl of 
ini\inii ov ituejiratiii;!. are inc reasinjiK either retusinj?. 
\o \\\'\\ iM' e\pliuliiii2. Kaeial power ^iroups hase ii>i!ieil 
the line sejuviialiiuiisis in avlM>ealiii^ separatism, 
thus ilashiti" lu)pe lor an imcjiralevl soeietx einerjiiiKU 
Iroiu inteurated sehm^ls/' 

i. ha\ifiu had mer fhirts years e\perienee in 
uorkinu in tlie sehonjs o( the suvallevl *'ulietlos'' oT 
HaltiniiMv. know luun (irst-lunul esperienee that Mr. 
Ileehin.«er\ siew is riuhl. IIUMvh>re. I an) in lu'arty 
aee^^rd with him when he advocates the luulti-elhniL' 
appri>aeh as a solution to svune ot' our problems. 

riie truth is: esciA one in the Tnileil States. e\- 
eept the hulians. is an inuniiiraiU or a deseendant of 
an immiiiranl. However. man\ miiuu'itv iiroiips lia\e 
heen iiiniMvd. deprived o( their auisiiiuliiMuil riiihls. 
harreil from the mainstream i^l Ameriean culture as 
interpreted l\\ the lounilers i»r this natiiui wliiv were 
mainlv i>l' Im^ilish descent. 

llie I'nited States lias heen londK hut mistakcniv 
called an ethnic meltinu piU. The projiency i>t' the 
iM'tiunal settlers, the immiiiranls. aiul the e\-sla\es 
were supposed to he mi\eil in the mellinu piU and \o 
emcrjic as the *\\merican Dream'' tiilly aware id' aiul 
an\iinis to attain '' I he American Dream" and lully 
accepted hy their tVllow citi/ens. 

Bui this has niU happened except in I he eyes ot us 
who are so \\illl'ull> hiiiul that wc cannot st'c. 

Writing in the WashinjJton Shn\ June 10. h^71. 
William DelancN says ''America is nni a melting pi»l 
alter all/' ll is as Representative Roman l*ucinski of 
llliiUMs put il 'V\ nu^saic. J (KMUtilul nu^saic . . ." I he 
diNtinction hetw\cn mcltinii piU and mosiac is an im- 
portant one iMie that Senator Richaid Schweikerot 
l*enns\ Kaniii teels ma\ radically chaniic liutt social 
siruclnrc id America il sclund cluldren across ihe 
laiul were onl\ taught more ahoui their varied ethnic 
lieritaiics. 

1 hese iwi^ Iciiislators. ac^ordinu to Mr. Dclanev. 
intioiliiced hills that ctirrenilv have heen pjs^Cil lhal 
would ciealc a cooidin.ilcil scries o| elhidc hcrita.Jc 
siiulics centers around the nation, each developinti 
school curricula and other programs to promote the 
uiulerslandinj: of a particular ctiinic ^nuip. 



''VVeNv all hceti raised on the inellin^tpoi theory'* 
SeJ\ator SchwtMkw^r said, "iiutl somehow like homo{\« 
eni/ed milk, iidnj^s vvouKI eome out all ritdu. .As we 
all ktu>vv» thai appri>aeh iuis tailed misenihfy/' 

^'I'ntil we stari learning ahout oueuiunhcr/' Hep- 
resentative IHicinski warned, **we are j*oint^ to siV this 
republic eludlongcd neriijusty millions youuH 
Auierieuns have lost their ideniit> . » . Hkmv is inlt>l* 
eraiKe in this comurv ami.>nii respected ethnic 
^iroups.'' Aeknv^wledt'in?! the influence o\' ihe 'Milack 
IVide'* miwemoni. Senator Schweiker said in his elli- 
nic studies hill pronu>liiu! the nuKiie theory that 
the strenirths of America are in oitr diversit> ; our eth* 
nic l^ackyrounds can ik*lp erase prejudieos h> teachinji 
,vouni:sters ahout the trials and siiccesses of all ethnic 
groups. parlicularl>' their own. 

Overt or suhtle racism conliiuies lo flourish it^ this 
land. It has heen a part of American life for centuries: 
its evil effects cannot he erased hy laws alone, hut hy 
chaniics in human beliefs and attitudes. l-specially 
needcil at this lime is a realization of sellAvorth. the 
Wi)rth and contributions to this country of one's ra- 
cial or ethnic jiroup and above alh a fcelint: ol belonij* 
inu and acceptance toward minoritv groups, espe- 
cially tiiose whose iiijih visibility makes them an easy 
tai\uet. This, in avUiition to the Untj! hi<Ulen but now 
overt resentment of mincM'ities. has created an explo- 
sive and danaerous situation. 

Therefore* the revised elemental*) social stuilics 
projiram for the Baltimore City Public Schools has 
placevi hiidi jM'iorilv on nuilti-ethnicitv in our ctunury 
ami the racial orij^uns ami ciuUribulions of its citi/eits 
witli special empluisis on the black American. 

The chief reason for tile revision id* the elementary 
social studies at this tinu is the lack of emphasis in 
tnir former siu'ial studies jiuides on the real problems 
that confront us toilay and the possibilit> ol' some 
alternatives lor chantze and some stdulions to these 
problems. 

l ew of the present .uuides in social studies embrace 
the crucial issues of today, l-tili/in.u the harmonistic 
appriMch they deal with social ailiustment or con- 
i!ruit\. The ends aiv usuallv know k'diic ami intel- 
lectual competence; Ihe means arc Usually the teach- 
invi and Icaininii of facts. 

If we arc vvillinii to admit the truth, we will aiiree 
that maiiv of our scluud problems, both ir. teachinu 
and learninii and in discipline are lariielv due to |Mvi- 
Uilice and iiinoiance racial, ethnic, aiul social, 

New Approaches in Elementary Social Studies 

In cnca|Kulaiinu ;i \lescruMion oi the eleincniarv 
social stuvlies revision, this basic i|uestio!i immediate- 
ly C(MncN to the lorefront What are the lmuK. the 
means, ami the metluuls ol the proj^osed Baltimore 
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l ily Public SvluH>K olcnKMUary sodii\ sUiilics ivvi'> 
sion? I nIuhiIvI like lt»aihNvcr ihi>iiuor> in the lollow" 
ioi?. nuinner. 

Jlw approachox u> ilu* revised elenieiiUirv soelal 
studies leaeliiny and leaniini! are nuittivthnie, coi^ 
eeptiial. and inlerdisciplinarv nudli-ineilia and 

tnoditied iiuiiur\. 

The eitvls are llie disetnvry of social seienee gener- 
ali/atiuus and eoneepis, de\elopnienl ol skills, and 
eiianiies and or modification of attitudes, behaviors, 
and \alues. 

'f Ik* means is a ehild-eenlered eurrieuhnn t'oeusinii 
on each child as an individual and as a menWvr of a 
group. Our proposed curriculum is interdiscipli!iar\ in 
natiuv in thai at each learninii le\el or urade Ie\el for 
each of the ciMiccpt themes, the pupils will be ex- 
posed to the concepts in the social science disciplines 
ot' sociology, social ps\choU>g\. anthropoloii\'. eco- 
nomics, political science, hisiorv. iicojiraphy. and 
ect)lojiy. The revision is based on extensive use of 
such multi-media as communil\ resources, primary 
si)urce nuiierials. human resources, audio-visr.al aids, 
i.e.. simulation games. sUidv prifits, graphic charts, 
models, ariitacis. tilms. recordings, etc., and \ariety 
of reading materials and tests. 

I he method is a rel'leetiNe thought process referred 
to as the modified inquiry process wherein inductive 
and deducti\e teaching and learning methods are 
Used . 

To achieve our ends or otu* goats, the elemenlar\ 
social studies re\ision will comprise two comprehen- 
sive programs Program I is called a Huimm Behavii)r 
Studies Program. Program 1 is culled an l-rb;:n Stud- 
ies Program. The Human Beha\ior Studies Program 
centers around the concept theme "Human Behav- 
ior hiteraction and .Adjustment." Ihe Url\m Studies 
Program centers around Ihe concept theme ""The Ur- 
ban Scene Challenge and Change." 

Pach program consists of a unit of work for each 
grade le\el. ConsequentK . the elcmenlars re\ision 
will consist of tv\.) programs, loiuteeii units, two 
units tor each grade. 

^ ()U ma\ ask w hy a Human Heha\ior Studies Pro- 
gram and an I'rban Studies Program ior the elemen- 
tar\ grades. We are li\ing. as sou well know, in an 
increasinglv complex urbanized societv. Seventy per- 
cent of the population now li\es in urban America, 
and an estimated ninctv percent will reside in the 
cities h\ the year 2()(K). Ihe central cities of our great* 
metropolitan areas arc last beci^ming almost totalK" 
black comnuuiitics. Our most se\ere domestic |M'ob- 
Icm toda\ has to do with the role t)f blacks in Ameri- 
can life. I his iloes not preclude, however, the role of 
other minorities in American life, ('ontliet between 
the races is intensifying. Social scientists agree, that 



unless we find a way i)f subwriing this direction, **VVc 
will,** as Ji>hn \V. (iardner states in \n /u/.m \ h i(^Hcs, 
"end up witli two nations, with two peoptw's who 
tlon't know each other, ilon't mingle, anil meet only 
to \ent their hostility,*' 

In the meantime, we the "('omfi>riable Aujeri- 
cans" are leaving the childivn of the cities a legacy of 
racism, cruiu\ uneniployiuent, decay, blight, violence^ 
and fear. Our children are growing up in an atmos- 
phere of resignation, disorgaiti/atlon, segregation, 
economic and political failure, apathy, and despair. 
'Hiey are fast becoming "Social Casualiiies/* How- 
then do we develop children who have some sense of 
their own worth, whc have pride in their ethnic iden- 
tity children who will become confident, responsi- 
ble, producti\e. action-oriented decision makers chil- 
dren who will become committed lo the principle of 
human renewal as well as physical renewal of our 
city? 

It is a know!\ tact that what we do within the 
educational framework is of the greatest significance 
in building the kind of world we need. Therefore, the 
social studies progratn provides a gk)rii)us i)ppor- 
tunity tor helping the individual child to iulfill his 
potentialities and to become an enabler as we pursue 
the process of revitali/.ing and renewing society. 

Hence, we feel that our two proposed concept 
themes and the fourteen units contained therein 
could be, as .loiin (lardner so adequately states it, 
••Seed Beds of a New America/' 

Let us now take a more critical look at the foiu- 
teen units and note the implications for teaching. Al- 
though each unit is multi-ethnic in scope, for two 
icasons much emphasis is placed upon the darker 
Mces, especially the black race. I'irst, their previous 
state of servitude and/or their high visibility make 
them targets of intense racism. Second, if they are to 
take their rightful ••places in the line of progression'' 
they must, through knowledge of their African an- 
cestry and their contributions to modern civilization, 
begin lo feel self-worth and esteem. 

f he first concept theme is ••Human Behavior, In- 
teraction and Adjustment." In the imit '•Who Am 1?" 
at the kindergarten level, the emphasis is on thedevel- 
i^'Mnent of a healthy selt'-concept through a variety of 
experiences and media. The ehild is helped to become 
aw;ire of ;ind appreciate his ethnic identity as a part 
of ^ elf-identity. 

?n the glade 1 unit, 'Mndividuals Similarities and 
Differences." emphasis is on the realization that there 
is beauty and value in indiviilual differences as well as 
their similarities, and that all ethnic groups have qual- 
ities that, if understood, are conducive to successful 
interaction. 

•*(Iroup Behavior Individuality and Conformity" 
is the major focus for grade 2. Here the children e\- 
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ploiv awmu's nt' inlcraclioii aiul comnuinicutioii bc- 
iNvccn indivkluals and t:^rt>tips oi' \ani)iis ethnic 
origins. 

The chief focus Ww grade is oinnumities 
Interdependence and t 'hanye.'* 1 1 encompasses why 
nuui started to live in groups and tlie interactiiui and 
interdependence among comnuinities necessary tor 
survisal and for satislVing needs. 

Undei. standing muhi-ethnic societies, their devel- 
opment, interactions, inter-group relations, contlicts. 
persisleiU pressures, and contribmions li) v;orld cid- 
ture are the signiticant pi>ints o\' empiiasis tor the 
grade 4 unit, "Societies Interaction, Contrihutiims 
and Pressures.'' 

*lhe highU' contri>versial and timely issues ot' svK'ial 
attitudes, the natinv. causes, and etTects of prejudice 
and pri)paganda are investigated in the grade 5 unit, 
'Muilividuals and (iroups Prejudice and Propaganda/' 

\\w sixth graile unit. 'Mndividuals and (Iroups 
Human Rights and Their Protection'' is designed to 
help pupils discover the evolution ot' the idea of hu- 
man rights and the history ot' the evercontinuing bat- 
tle for the recognition and protection of these rights 
in America and the world. 

.•\n examination of the seccMid concept theme. 
"I'he Urban Scene Challenge and Change'' reveals 
tliat at the kindergarten level, in the unit "I'aniilies 
and the City Needs and Wants.'' very young children 
examine the structure of the family as a basic social 
group the ways in which families everywhere supply 
their needs and waiUs. the need for rules in a family, 
the importance of families to the life of the city, and 
the importance of the city to families. 

At the tlrst grade level in ti e unit. "The Street 
Where I Live People and Services." the six year old 
discovers the responsibilities of people to themselves 
and to the people who live on his street. Ihrough 
investigation, he finds out that the location of serv- 
ices on one's street necessitates cooperation with 
others and that individuals are dependent on others 
tor satisfying basic needs. 

In the second grade unit. "My Neighborhood 
People and Ideology/' sesen year olds study what 
makes a neighborhood, the likenesses and/or dif- 
ferences in neighborhood environuicnts aiid patterns. 
Ihey also investigate the ecological conditions sur- 
rinmding their neighborhoods and their responsil>ili- 
ties ti> neighborhood development. 

The third grade unit for this urban studies program 
is "Our City A Center of Hxpansion and Change." 
Here the pupils are provided opportunities to investi- 
gate how Baltimore grew and developed as a result of 
the efforts of man\ elhnic. racial, and religious 
groups. Pupils also study people as they exist in a 
pluralistic society with contlicting values and norms. 
Pupils investigate changes in neighborhood patterns. 



land use, etc.* and how these chatJges aiTeet the peo- 
ple of Baltimore. 

"Urban living People and the lieonomy'' is the 
t'ocus lor the fourth grade unit. Here, pupils engage in 
an in-depth study of the concepts of money as a ine- 
dliun of exchange, the market system, public expend- 
itmv and income, and the local and I'ederal budgets 
and their effects on urban minorities. 

The fifth grade unit* "'^iie Urban Center People 
and Ciovernment." concentrates on analyzing the lo- 
cal and I'ederal government its structure, function, 
constitutional authority, and relationship to people; 
the process of law making and law enforcement, and 
their effect on minorities: local and national polities 
and their effects on the people of the cities* especially 
the blacks. 

"Lh'bani/ation The Human Condition Realities 
and Priorities" is the focus for the sixth grade unit in 
this comprehensive urban studies program, hi this 
unit, the more mature child investigates the eondi- 
ti(Mis of the city and crucial issues thai are confront- 
ing its inhabitants. A variety of opportunities and re- 
sources are provided to guide the child in analyzing 
the causes and effects of crime, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and racism. He surveys the educational system, 
city services, transportation system, local and Federal 
programs, race relations, etc. Alternatives and respon- 
sibilities for change are determined as the child inves- 
tigates the city as it exists today, including causes for 
its deterioration, and a design for the future, if urban 
life is going to be satisfying tor all its inhabitants. 



The Inquiry Method 

You may feel that this multi-ethnic revision isab'- 
struse, idealistic, and too ditTicult to be implemented 
in the average classroom. Well, think a minute. Before 
he ever comes to school a child has ideas, tests them, 
and evaluates their consequences. A young child's 
growth, both social and mental, is a continuous suc- 
cession of ideas, tests, and evaluation of conse- 
quences. His idea is, for example, that it would be fun 
to touch the glittering knife; he tests the idea; his 
finger is cut. His evaluation of consequences is that 
pain, not pleasure, is the result of his idea. This 
process goes on endlessly in the development of a 
pre-school child. 

However, when a child becomes a pupil in a school 
the picture changes sometimes. Bernice (ioldmark in 
.S>>(/{// Studies: A MctlunI of Incfuiry says in di.;- 
cussing current definitions of social studies, •'A useful 
definition would build a concept of social studies as a 
method which can be tlescribcd as hnnviufi funv 
rather than a knnwinn I hut. *' 

This brings to mind the idea that the inquiry meth- 
od is successful because it is founded upon primal 
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iu;«cs ,iiui insliiu-is v.-iirii)Niu . tlu' Jcsirc to iiuosti- 
Ilk* dcsiiv to c\v h;injii' uKms. tlk'Ucsiiv to Know 
\\w iruilh Ilk* desire to iiuitso dccbions. 

DllkM* sKKu\\ seiw'iitists ;ifiivc tlut tik* cliiet' jioal of 
Ilk' inqnirs iikMluul in tik* seek iiiii i>l' \;iliies is hclpinji 
thv cliilvl lo lk\oine A ihouuiutui maker oUieL-isii)iis. 
doeisions thai ;nv the result ot' the recognition ol the 
prohlenvs l^oih ensiionnkMital anJ i>erso!ial th^it 
eonlVont Inin. I he eiiiki then makes an anaKsis ol' 
these |>rt)blen]s In- ualhe^ inji t'aels. In f inUinti aiterna- 
fi\es. then makinj! the hest ehoiee. lliis ehoiee shouUI 
Ik* Haseii \ane\ Hauersass. . . Aeworvlin^ \o proba- 
ble eonse^iuenees anJ reeoj^ni/eil values." 

If this nuilti-elhnie Jemoeraey is ii> sursive. we 
must help uuule ehiUlren to work toward aizreenk'nl 
with nian\ pei)ple who dilTer in origin, ht'e styles, and 
saliK^s. We must helj^ eliildren see that eooperative 
el'torl ean prosivle a solutit>n to the great problem 
that vexes this nation the provision t\>r I'reedoni and 
eiiualit> oroppi)rtunil\ forexers iiklisidual. 

Ihis is a wide I'iekl svhieh eannot be dealt vvitli 



ade^iuatelv within a short dissertation like (his. \aney 
Bauer, in an arliele enlillevl. "\'alue Seeking in the 
(lassri)oin: Ihe Creative Conspnaey of leaeher and 
Currieuluin." has eneapsukited the aims o\' our social 
studies eoinniission in these statements. 

1 lie ret'feetixe indi\ idual who is aware of the role 
ol' eoneepts ean iilenlil's problems aikl tik reality 
.oT his environuk'tn. llie retleetive individual sees 
[Problems as opportunities because he knows how 
lo reco}jini/e dilTerences aikl judge alternalixes by 
their probable elTeet on particular values. He is a 
competent aikl compassionate decisiim-maker. 

The skills of consensus ami skills o\' problem-re- 
sobing throujih action can be learned and prac- 
ticed. We li\e in a multi-group society; we must 
agree in advaik'C to resolve oin* issik^s in accord 
with I'reedom and ei]uality. Children can be helped 
to be analytical, realist ie. and courageous. 

So. colleagues, in this "Middle link* o** enduring, 
changing, trying, despairing, continuiiifi, anil becom- 
ing." may we all be experimemers, enablers. eik'our- 
agers. and associates in accomplishment. 



The Jew In American History 



. , . Abova aii.it was the ancient Jewish devotion to learning 
which enabled many working class Jews to move into the Mid* 
die Class within one or two generations, and to exchange the 
crowded city slums for the green ghettos of the suburbs. In 
this respect, Jews are unique and are likely to remain so for a 
tong time to come. No other religion imposes on its followers 
the enormous discipline and burden of study that Judaism 
requires of its adherents. ... 



Ibere base been .lews in Ank'rica eser since 
( ohuiibus disnnered the New World. Sexeral mem- 
bers of ( olunibuN' lirsi e\|k\lili<Mi in 14^>J arc known 
to ha^e been Marranos. i.e.. .le\\>\\lHJ had been torci- 
h\\ comerted to ( aliiollciMn. but continued sccretK 
to obscr\e Jewish cuNloms. Accordmsi \o Ihe distiti- 
liuislu'd Spanish liistcnian, Sabador dcMadariaga. 
wlu> wrote a t>iography v)l Colunibus, the great dis- 
coverer was also ol Jewish aikestrv . 

It was in 1 4^0. the year Columbus sailed the ocean 
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blue, that the Jews were expelled Spain. r\ tew 

years later. thc\ were also expelled Irom Portugal. 
The diseo\ery auil iie\elopnkMn ol .AnkMica jtlracted 
man\ fugitives Irom Ihe Spanish Iniiuisitioii to settle 
ill Central and South AnkM'ica. Unlorlunatcly. the In- 
tiuisitioii tollowed thetn there, ami many hmklredsol 
Marranos in Mexic«). Peru, and Hra/il wee tortured m 
the dungeons ol' the hu|uisilion and brntU at jMiblic 
am(^vda-rc so-called Acts oi l ailh de>iuiied to save 
the st)uls oi herelies by burning their bt»ilies. 

I 'or a short period. iJra/iliaii Jews were able lo 
practice their reliiiion openly imder Dutch rule: but 
w hen Ihe l\ul uguese recoiuiuereil tik* coimtr\ in 
h)54. the Jews had to gi> itilo hiil inii or cKe lea\e the 
comitr\'. Tw\'nty-lhree t'ugili\es went to North .AnkM- 
ica and landed at New Amsterdam, as New N'ork was 
called then. I he Dulcli govermn' n\ \\w colony. IVter 
Stuy\esa!it. at first refused entry to tlk^ penniless ref- 
Uiiees. but e\entually the Dutch West India Co. 
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slruclod hiiu \o jvnnii thoin \o sctllc \\\ wluii \v;is 
iIkmi w:;ilU\l New N(.'(lKMi;nul ; hut tlioy wciv IU)( 
liuvcd lo build u sv iuiud^u^.-. Varii)Us other restrictions 
woiv also imposed on them, and onl\' i^^aduall\^ after 
numerous petitions and court actions, were Jews able 
lo live in the colons on more or less etiual tenn^. 

I'or tlie iie\t cenlurs or so. most of ihe Jewish 
innnigraniN lo the American colonics were Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews. As yet, they were tew in num- 
ber, and b\ the middle ot'the ISth CeiUury they were 
outnumbered by Jewish immigrants from Northern 
I'umpe. StilK the earliest settlers were the aristocrats 
of the Jewish conmuuiity, and th.e synai!0{;ue they 
built in Newport. Rhode Island, the oldest in the 
United States, has become a national shrine. 

Ihe no\t waNc of Jewish immitirants came prima- 
rily tVom (iernunn where Jews were alwa>s discrimi- 
nated at'.ainst. Durina the period ot' Reaction tbllow- 
insi the Nap*)leonic Wars, the (icrman Jews, many of 
whom had been entancipated. were driven back inti> 
the ghettos and deined the most elementar\ civil 
rights, including, in many places, even the right to 
marry. The situation was particularly bad in South 
(iermany. notably in Bavaria where the authorities 
adamantly retused to make any concessions to Jewish 
demands or reiiuests tor civil rights. The only escape 
tor Jewish youth in .South (iermany, where there was 
a large and prolific Jewisii comnumity, was to emi- 
grate to America. 

Most of those wlio came over had neitlier Pione\ 
nor skills, and the\ were not physicall\ cut oiw tor 
the back-breaking toil i>t" unskilled labor. T'ortunately, 
they arrived at a time when America was expanding 
lo the West, when peddlers who knew where to {vd- 
dle their wares and what wares to otTer could make a 
fair living, and, with luck, settle ilown and open a 
store needed and patronized by townspeople and 
t'armers alike. 

Ot course, the (ierntan-Jewish innnigration epic 
was not ati umiualified success story. Like the lum- 
dreds-ot" thousands of poor. Jews toda\ .whose plight 
has far loo long bcLMi ignored b\' the community, 
those who Tailed a century ago and remained poor, 
barely managing to keep l>ody and soul together, have 
been forgotten by history. Only success stories were 
considered worthy of recording in the annals of the 
communilN. The iunnerous charitable organizations 
established by the (lernian-Jcwish immigrants bear 
witness to the existence of stark poverty even at a 
lime when son)e of the earlier immigratits had be- 
come mi>re affluent. 

*lhe life of the peddlers was hard, in some ways 
harder ihan that of the unskilled laborers, jo be sure, 
the peddlers were neeiled ami welcome in upstate 
New N'ork. in Western Pennsylvania, Maryland aUii 
V irginia, as well as in many areas of the middle and 
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far West. They brought the industrial products of the 
city to the remotest villages and hamlets. Such mer- 
chandise was not otiierwise obtainalMe in the rural 
farming comtnunities which w-cre ot'ten far away from 
the urban centers. But to get to those distant places 
was no mean achievement. The peiUller. who started 
out with virtually no capital, had lo walk long dis- 
tances in all weathers, summer and winter, shoulder- 
ing heavy packs up to eighty or e\en one lumdred 
pounds, lie would be away from home through ntost 
of the week, returning only for the ,Sabbath to spend 
the da\' of rest with his family, lor many even this 
•Mu\ur\ was not available. They might have to spend 
weeks on end in the countryside, peddling, buying, 
and selling wherever and whenever tliey could. 

1he great dream of the peddler was to graduate to 
a horse and wagon. Slowly, the penniless, foot-slog- 
ging peddler gave way to the hoi-se-and-buggy sales- 
ntan. and he in turn would open a small store in one 
oi' the smaller towns or villages. Instead of going to 
the fartners, the farmers would come to him. The 
little store might in lime expand into a big store. As 
cities grew, some big stores would be transformed 
into sonieihing resembling modern department stores, 
Alternatively, chain stores would be set up first in 
one state, later spreading over the Union. 

Most of the great department stores here in Balti- 
more llutzler's, llochschild/KohiK Hamburgers, 
(]utmaiK and others were established by German 
Jews who had begun their careers as poor peddlers. 

In New York, a number of (German-Jewish fann'lies 
entered the field of merchant banking and gained 
wealth and prestige at a time when merchant banking 
played a crucial role in the economy. Although these 
private banks were soon superseded by modern com- 
mercial banks controlled almost entirely by (ientiles, 
the old (Jerman-Jewish banking families gained for a 
time total ascendancy over the Jewish conmnmity. It 
could hardly have been otherwise in a country where 
wealth meant success and poverty failure. 

For all that. It was only a question of time before 
the (lennan-American Jews in general, and their pres- 
tigious banking families in particular, would have to 
yield control of the Jewish community to the Hast 
I'uropean immigrants who began lo arrive in ever- 
increasing nimibers from the early ISSO's onwards. 
Until the first World War almost half the Jews of the 
world lived in (Varist Russia, which also comprised 
the Baltic states and lW(Hhii\ls of Poland. Another 
two million or so livetl in the AuslrianTlungarian cim- 
pire as well as in Rumania, most of them in dtre 
poverty. 

In fact, all over t. astern I'm-ope the Jews were so 
poor that literally luuulreds of thousands never knew 
where their next meal was going ti^ come from. My 
own father, who was born in hastern (ialicia, used to 
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icli iiK lhat he nover know the tasic of Inittor umil ho 
was ju'own up: liuit milk was so scarco that lie usod U) 
sunil it tVoin lus mother, aful that she was trying to 
hiUc it from him, sv» llial slk» shouki havo cnougli lor 
his younger sistor. His main iliot consisted of a iierring 
tail and black bread and black cotTee or tea. He was 
no exception. I his was llie ts pi^^al diet of ntillions. 
By our standards* at least ninety percent ot' Liast 
Uuropean Jews were living below po\ert> level. 

Thus, even if political coi;dition^ had been tavur- 
able, several hundred thousand Jews would have been 
forced to emijzrale in order to survive most of them 
to America, the great land of freedi)m and opportuin- 
ly. In fad, however, political coiutitions in Russia 
were going from bad to worse. J\k hope that the 
Liberator, t /ar Alexander 11. would accord the Jews 
civil equality was disappointed. After the assa.ssina- 
tion of the (Var in ISSl. the Jews became the first 
victims of the political and religious reaction which 
dominated Russia down to h)17. All over Russia, 
anti-Jewish pogroms broke out. tolerated or even en- 
couraged by the government. Thousands of Jews v. ore 
killed or injured. Many more wore ruined and lost 
their livelihood. If this was not enough, the (V.arist 
government started a cold pogrom in the form of 
new laws spccitlcalty designed to keep the Jews 
cooped up in the so-called Pale of Settlement, a huge 
ghetto in Western Russia and Poland, which they 
were not permitted to leave, unless they wished to 
emigrate. Jews were severely restricted in employ- 
ment opportunities, in admission to schools and uni- 
versities, and everything possible was done to render 
.their lot as miserable as possible. 

This was the background of the tremendous Jew- 
ish migration from Russia to the United States be- 
tween 1881 and 1914 when the outbreak of the first 
World War interrupted the" emigration movement. 
During this period, the Jewish population in America 
grew from less than a quarter of a million to well over 
three million. The new immigrants were much poorer 
than their CJerman predecessors, and business oppor- 
tunities were not svhat they had been a generation or 
two betbre. Fortunately, the sewing machine had 
been invented, and clothing factories and workshops 
had been established, offering employment to the 
newcomers. Many of the small workshops were sweat- 
shops where a twelve or even fourteen or fifteen hour 
day was the nomi: where women and older children 
were exploited for a pittance under conditions of in- 
describable squalor. 

Jews Weather Adversity and Persecution 

Not surprisingly, the new Jewish proletariat, con- 
centrated as it was along the Haslorn seaboard and in 
a few major Mid-Western cities, tended to be Socialist 
in outlook, and the more militant elements were 



looking tbrwaril to a revolution which would put an 
end to the exploitation of man by man. Unions were 
organized: strikes were lost or won; and unemploy- 
ment insurance, sickness benefits, auil similar social 
services were proviilcd for their menibers by the 
unions or the so-called Landsnunisc/hifiin, siKieties 
i>f inunigranls who came from tiie same areas or 
towns. Mutual aid in times of trouble and distress has 
invariably been one of the hallmarks of the Jewish 
people, and provides the key to Jewish ability to 
weather adversity and survive persecution. 

Theiv were other factors, too, which enabled the 
Jews to solve their problems. The Jewish ghettos such 
as the l-ast Side or New York or liast Baltimore may 
have had some racketeers, gangsters, prostitutes, 
pimps, and gambleiN. But the streets were safe at 
night, and the Jewish family remained intact. Parents 
exercised firm control over their offspring, and al- 
tliough they could not prevent them froni abandon- 
ing some of the old traditions and customs, especially 
where religious observance was concerned, they did 
manage to keep their children decent and law-abiding. 

Above alL ii was the ancient Jewish devotion to 
learning which enabled many working class Jews to 
move into the Middle Class within one or two genera- 
tions, and to exchange the crowded city slums tor the 
green ghettos of the suburbs. In this respect, Jews are 
unique and are likely to remain so for a long time to 
come. No other religion imposes on its followers the 
enormous discipline and burden of study that Juda- 
ism requires of its adherents, 

Jewish sacred literature -the Bible and the Talmud 
as well as later commentaries and Codes are sup- 
posed to be studied, not merely by rabbis and other 
religious functionaries, but by every male Jew from 
earliest childhood through his entire life. Accord- 
ing to the Talmud, one should not interrupt his stud- 
ies even when one feels death approaching. Even para- 
dise was imagined by the rabbis as a place where one 
spends all the time at the heavenly Yeshiva, a 
Talnuidic academy presided over by the Almighty, 
and joins in discussions about points of religious law. 

The German and East European immigrants who 
came over during the i^)th and early 20th centuries 
knew little of traditional sacred literature, and they 
cared even less. America, after all, was different, and 
to continue the ways of the old East European 5// /c// 
(township) seemed to make no sense. 

The Yiddish, Socialist, freelhinking press inces- 
santly preached the duty of Americanization or, in 
the jargon of our sociologist, acculturation and as- 
similation. This could be achieved only through the 
public school system, never by the establishment of 
parochial schools. 

Jewish parents, accordingly, insisted no matter 
what the sacrifice involved that their children regu- 
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tarly alUMul puhlic ncIuh)|. atul that they work hard 
aiul study hard and achieve ihcir inaxiiniiiii poicutlaL 
No Jewish mother was ovory satisfied with a H. Her 
genius of a son nuisi have straitiht A's. The old Jewisli 
enthusiasm lor religious learning was tluis transferred 
ti> seeuhu* studies, wilh ineiedibte results. Tlie ehil- 
dren of semi-illiterate peddlers and of ^'iddisl^speak- 
ing tailors who could not read i>r write a woril ot^ 
Unglish became doctors and hiwyers, aecountants and 
seietUists, schoi>l teachers and university professors. 
Among my colleagues at the Baltimore Hebrew Col- 
lege, some hold higii administrative positions; one is 
the son of a tailor, another is the son of a house- 
painter, and a liiird is the son of a streetcar con- 
ductor. 

This educational explosion has re;iclied its peak in 
recent years, so that currently four out of five Jewish 
college age boys and girls attend college, thereby 
virtually a^-suring themselves a place in the Middle or 
Lower Middle Class. I'hc disparity between Jewish 
and gentile educational iittainments is likely to de- 
crease as universities and colleges are expanding their 
intake and the increasing automation of industry and 
agriculture requires ever more technologically trained 
personnel, while employment opportunities for un- 
skilled labor are constantly declining. 

I'or the time being, however, the proportion of 
Jews In college is twice that of the general population 
in the United States. The proportion of Jews enrolled 
in graduate and professional schools is triple that for 
students in the general population. Although Jews ac- 
count for barely three percent of the population, 
they provide more than ten percent of all American 
college teachers. At prestigious universities such as 
Harvard. Jews constitute as much as one-third of the 
faculty. 

American Jewish Achievements 

Jews have also achieved an extraordinary degree of 
importance in American literature and science, medi- 
cine, the arts, and in American cultural life in general. 
American-Jewish novelists sucli as Saul Bellow, 
Bernard Malamud, and Philip Rotli have played a 
dominant role in the American liUTary scene of the 
!%0\s. 

American-Jewish Nobel prize winners are at least 
one-third of the lota! number of Ain. rican recipients. 
Jews have always been prominent in Hollywood; the 
American film industry was largely . vated by Jews, 
in recent decades. Jews have also v:/ered the legal 
profession in large numbers, and they have used their 
influence to safeguard and improve civil rights. 

Prejudices Persist 

The achievements of the American-Jewish com- 
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numity are all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that even in this Land of the I Vee and lU)me of 
the Brave, religious ami racial prejudices have per^ 
sisted. and tnany avenues i^f advancement used to be 
closed to Jews no less than to Negroes. It is only 
during the last two decades or so that most Ivy 
League universities as well as many other institutes of 
higher education did away with ot'ficial i>r unofficial 
quotas designed to keep the number of Jewish stu^ 
dents to a masitiuim of ten percent of the total stu- 
dent body. There arc still country clubs which do not 
admit Jews, which can be as harmful professionally as 
it is damaging socially. Until fairly recently, many 
employment opportunities were denied to Jews. 'l*o 
this day, Jews are rarely if ever admitted to theJiigher 
echelons of the large corporations and banks which 
dominate American business. The recent unofficial 
and illegal racial quota systems, introduced or pro- 
moted by the Federal bureaucracy, has already re- 
sulted in serious injustices to individual Jews who 
would have done well under the old merit system. 

A -substantial proportion of American Jews and 
their children arc immigrants. There are vei-y few who 
can boast of four American-born grandparents. The 
European holocaust is therefore a traumatic memory 
for the majority of American Jews who cannot forget 
that the worid stood by and refused to lift a finger to 
save six million European Jews from the Nazi gas 
chambers. The Roosevelt administration even tried to 
hush up the reports of the worst genocide in history; 
while Congress, which had .severely restricted immi- 
gration as far back as 1924, refused to increase the 
refugee quota even to admit a few thousand children 
whose care and maintenance had been guaranteed. 

Whatever the reasons for such callousness, which is 
in sharp contrast to the virtually unrestricted admis- 
sion of Hungarian and Cuban anti-Communist ref- 
ugees, American Jews have inevitably asked them- 
selves whether a recurrence of the European atrocity 
was really impossible in the Western Hemisphere. It is 
this realization that in the last resort Jews are re- 
garded as expendable and their sui-vival a matter of 
indifference to the rest of the civilized world that 
explains the extraordinary support provided by 
American Jews tor Israel. They have noted with alarm 
the unwillingness of many American liberals, includ- 
ing progressive Christian churchmen, to ally behind 
Israel before and during the six-ilay war when the 
Arabs were openly threatening to throw the Jews into 
the sea and would no doubt have committed geno- 
cide if they had been strong enough to do so. In the 
words of Rabbi Marc Tenenbaum, Director of Inter- 
religious Affairs for the American Jewish Conunittce. 
*Thls hesitation when Israel's survival is at stake has 
sobered every Jew. In the collective threat to IsraeP/; 
existence, we sense a personal threat to our own. 
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Many of us mnv iVvl tluit \\\w\\ the chips arc dowiu 
i)nly Jews will staiul up lor Jews/' 

The luihridloU cauipaign waged in this couiiKy 
against Israel tblluwini: the Libyan airliner tragedy i^- 
only the la*est example of this OrwcHian logic logii 
wliich can equate what is at worst a lerrible blunder 
committed under incredibly ditTlcuit conditions and 
the deliberate Munich massacre carried out by the 
Black September organization, which is supported 
and tuianced by the Arab states, including Libya in 
particular. Unlike the general press, which only 
quotes reasonable statements by Arab leaders^ state- 
ments designed exclusively tor foreign consumption 
and never reported in tlie Arab press, American- 
Jewish newspapers quote what the government-con- 
trolled Arab press is writing, and the picture that 
emerges is not a pretty one. 

Thus, in the Baltimore Jewish Times of February 
l^>73, a correspondent reported statements by 
Egyptian and Libyan leaders th it a JihaJ, i,e,. a holy 
war must be waged against Israel, Hven in King 
Hussein's Jordan, the daily Ad-Destour wrote that 
since there are only three million Israelis, while there 
are a hundred million Arabs, if killing one Jew 
will cost four Arab lives, ''we u.e., the Arabs) shall 
need twelve million Arabs to kill three million Jews. 
Then our dear Palestine %vill be cleansed from this 
contamination. Our losses will be ten percent (of the 
population), while the Jews will lose one hundred 
percent/' 

It only remains to be added that in Jordan nothing 
can be published without government approval. Is it 
surprising, then, that Israel is extremely security- 
conscious and that American Jews, many of whom 
have close relatives in Israel, generally support Israel's 
stand? 

Upsurgence of Jewish Solidarity 

A major symptom of the increased sense of Jewish 
solidarity has been a mighty upsurge in support for 
Soviet Jewry, a community deprived of religious and 
cultural rights, threatened by a government-sponsored 
wave of anti-Semitism, and hindered in their natural 
desire to emigrate to Israel. It was largely thanks to 
the great protest movement in this country and else- 
where that the Soviet government has permitted at 
least a minority of applicants to leave the Soviet para- 
dise. 

Some may ask: Does not all this set American 
Jews apart from their fellow citizens? Arc they not 
guilty of dual U)yalty? Should they not merge their 
identity with that of other Americans? No doubt, a 
generation or two ago, when the melting-pot theory 
was widely accepted, when President Wilson openly 
rejected what he called *Miyphenated Americans/' 
such reasoning would have seemed valid, Tliere were, 



in fact, many Jews who frankly i)elieved in assimila- 
tion, whicit meant the gradual disappearance of the 
Jewish community as a recognizable entity. 

Today, the situation is radically different, Ameri* 
cans at':.* discovering and cherishing their Uuropean 
roots, (*ultural pluralism has replaced the grossly un- 
tair aiui undemocratic melting-pot concept. Above 
alL ll)e unrelenting struggle waged by black Ameii- 
cans to have their own culture recognized as an inte- 
gral part of American civilization a struggle which 
has culminated in a distinctive and militant black na- 
tionalism all this has finally put an end to the pre- 
dominance of the WASPS (White Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants) ami their attempt to impose a uniforiit culture 
on America, In this new atmosphere Jcwis*i ethnic 
and religious culture ami even a form of Je-vish na- 
tionalistn can no more be denied the right of exist- 
ence l\vd\\ the rights of other ethnic group; which 
have contributed their share to the upbuilding of 
America. 

In spite of this, the possibility of a reaction di- 
rected against politically active and vociferous minori- 
ties can by no means be excluded. The vulgar and 
often vicious anti-Semitism, which even ten years ago 
was believed to be dead or dying out, is showing signs 
of life and vigor. Conditions of stress, and economic 
and political crisis are usually breeding grounds of 
anti-Seuiitism, It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
last decade has seen a resurgence of militant anti- 
Semitism, sometimes disguised under different names, 
and usually confined to limited areas, but potentially 
dangerous non-t he-less. 

Such developments may seem all the more surpris- 
ing in view of the relatively small proportion of 
American Jewry in relation to the general population 
about 5,800,000 or less than thive percent of all 
Americans, Jews have become increasingly accul- 
turated, and the rate of intermarriage with non-Jews 
has been steadily increasing. 

Paradoxically, it is the very success of the process 
of Americanization and assimilation which may trig- 
ger a negative response among Gentiles who expect 
Jews to be true to themselves and not to enter where 
they are not wanted. 



Participation in Causes 

Militant blacks, for example, have resented the 
prominent role played by Jews in the struggle for civM 
rights no less than southern racists an.l reactionaries. 
Nobody wants to be liberated by somebody else, 
especially when the would-be liberator may well be 
tomorrow's competitor. It is precisely because liberal 
and progressive Jews have fought for Negro rights 
that Jewish preponderance in the educational estab- 
lishment has been resented by tho,se who see educa- 
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lion iis llu' ki.\\ loi their own ;ul\jiK\Mnonl. (Jcntilc 
whiles, less coiDiuHtOil lo the cuuso ot black Ainorica. 
h;iNo been eiMileiil to sav \\\ ettect to tile Jews, **Vou 
have nuule your beil, yni he ii^ it. N'i>u wanted to 
achieve ci\ic equahl.v lor Negroes, you pav the price 

lor it;* 

This Jewish coitunitinent to social iustice, ot'teii at 
ciMisiderable sacriliee to tlicinseUes, has been charac- 
teristic ot* hberal Jews throughout the hisior\ of the 
Union. The most recent e\aniple was the P'"'^ |>resi- 
ilenlial election when all white ethnic jiroups voted 
tor Nixon, while a inajoril\ of Jewish \oiers sup- 
P4)rled Mc(i(nern despite the tact that sonic sections 
of his program hardl\ evuncided with the political and 
economic interests of the Jewisii cop*nv nlty. Still, 
unlike other disaffectcil Democratic ws felt 

the\ owed their li»\alt\ to the parl\ . choice* 

ho\\c\er much thev mi}:ht disapprove ol ihe Demo- 
cratic presidential c tndidate. 

Althoujih Jews Ikuc shared some of the prejudices 
o\ their tientile tellow citizens. In and larjie Jews 
ha\e been in the forefront of the lony and still im- 
fifiished struiiiile lor Neizro emancipation. Well over a 
cenlur\ auo, Kabbi Dasid Idnhorn. spiritual leader of 
the liar Sinai Icmpic here in Hallimore, wrote and 
preachcvl aiiainst sla\er\ from the very bcisinninii of 
his ministry in Baliimore, wa\ back in IN55. long 
bel'ore it was lashio?iable for ministers to enyaye in 
such acti\ilies. he preached social action, no matter 
what the sacrifice iinolved. In lanjmaiie which is still 
\ibrant w ith passion, he reiecled the idea, wideU dis- 
seminated In southern Christian I'undamentalists. 
that the Bible sanetioncit slaver\ , On the contrary, 
the entire spirit ot' the Bible was, according to Ian- 
horn, opposed to sla\cr\ . even though it mitibt tol- 
erate it as an unavoidable e\il. Since it yioukl not be 
eradicated all at once, the Bible ordained regulations 
to niitiUiite the cruelty ol sla\er\ and to prohibit its 
most siMious abuses. But it was alwa\s intended that 
the s\stem wduUI ultimateb be abolished. It was blas- 
phenu. he believed, lor the proponents of slavery to 
identilX (iod and the Bible with the cruelty _and 
heartlcssncss ol slavery. 

^•{'an ///(// Book.'* he asked 'Miallow the ensla\e- 
nieni ol an\ race, which sets out with the principles 
that Adam was cieaied in the image of (iod. and that 
all men have dcscemleil from one human inhr' Can 
///(// Hook mean to raise the whip and forge chains, 
which proclaims, with flaming words, in the name of 
■ {.od: 'Break the bonds of oppression, let the op- 
pressed go free, and tear e\cr\ yoke, . , 

I inhorn rightU pointed out that, if one were to 
argue in favor ol slascrv bccau^c it w a^ practical iti 
ancient times, one might just as well argue in lavor of 
re-estah|isliing polygann or blood vengeance because 
the\ were con\entional in biblical times. As to the 
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so-called histiU'ic hfiht to enslave others, could cus- 
tom ever justify evil? ••Does a disease, perchance, 
cease to be an evil on account of its long duration?'' 
NVoidd the United. States ever have been created if the 
I'OunUing I'athers had been moved by regard for *Miis- 
toric right?'" Did Ciod himself show an\ regard for 
*MiistoiMC right" when he emancipatcil the Hebrew 
slaves irom Egyptian slavery? Religious principles of 
freedom and righteousness, l:inhorn maintained, nuisl 
ultimately triumph over •\mcient prejudices, over 
usurped titles and privileges, over hallowed atroci* 
ties, 

I'Jnhorn ivali/ed that the rights of all minorities 
were threatened including those of the Jewish mi- 
noritv W any group were deprived of its rights. He 
saw no possibility of freedom for minorities in an 
atmosphere which condoned the enslavement of any 
jvople. Those who meant to enslave the Negro for- 
ever, also intended to dcgnide toreigners, i.e., wliite 
immigrants, into second class citi/^Mis. The extension 
of democratic rights to the Negro would safeguard 
the status of all other groups. 

Such advanced views were not popular in Balti- 
more in those days, and before long I'inhoin became 
one of the best-hated men in the cit>. On April 
lcS()l. large-scale rioting broke out; the homes of 
known abolitionists were set on fire; a tew were even 
murdered. I'.inhorn had to iniv the price for his con- 
victions. Because of his outspoken championship of 
the cause of justice for black Americans, he had to 
flee lor his life never to return again. He spent the 
rest of his life in the more congenial atnu^sphcrc of 
Philadelphia, 

I have discussed the case of D;ivid l* inhorn at some 
length, not only because he happened to live in Baiti- 
niore. but also because his example of total commit- 
ment to a just cause is iv pical of liberal and progres- 
sive American Jews throughout tlie history of the 
Union. Not manv people ivali/e that AnkM'ica's War 
of Independence was won, thanks to Jewish financiers 
who selflesslv provided the sinews i)f war in the lorm 
ot interest-free loans, many of which were never re- 
paid. Sotne of them, such as Hav lu Soioman. were 
linanciallv ruinctl as a result of their unselfish patriot- 
ism. 'Hie total Jewish population in the thirteen colo- 
nies hardiv exceeded a couple of thousand, \A. their 
role in the most important war ever fought bv the 
American people was out of ail prop^'^'j^^^^ ''^^''t* 
numbers. 

Jewish part icil^it ion in all the great causes of 
American history has always been out of all pri^por- 
tion to the numerical strength of the Jewish com- 
inuniiv. Not onl\ were the Jews ihe onlv inaior white 
group ti^ render unstinting support for Negrt) civil 
rights, a struggle which was also largely financeil by 
Jews, but the entire hislorv of social legislatii>n is 



csscnlKilK ;i sajia o\ Jw^wish s^^'lt'-sacrituv in tho caiiso 
or i\w workiMi! iiKMK lUo poor, {\w inulorprivilo^oJ. 
the wronjicil. Kabhis prcaflK^l Iroin thoir pulpits wot 
only ayaiust Iho evils slavery, hut also in favor of 
si)cial iiisiuMnee; the riiilu to strike: aholiliou oTehiUi 
lalHu*: reduetion ot* l*aetor\ \M>rkinii hours: inipnne- 
nient ot' working conditions; ami tiie removal of* all 
lejial injusliees. In all these causes. Jews played iheir 
part out of all proportion to their numbers. They also 
ineiH'revi much unpopularity and hostility because of 
then' at:itation in t'avor social responsibility . ot* jus- 



tice for the upt!erdo^»> concepts that were alien to 
the old. uncontrolled l-ree linterprise ideals uplieUI 
In the political riujii. Some ol" the reactionary 
wealthy elements tin^ned with hitler animosity atiainst 
the Jews who gained little, it' anythinjz. I'or them- 
selves, hut helped to create a belter America a com- 
passionate land of hope and glory, a great country 
which, in spite of esery thing, luis been and. with 
(iod*s help, will continue to be. a shining example to 
the world. 



The Melting Pot Concept in American History 



. . . The melting pot concept was both fiction and fact. That it 
existed in the minds of idealistic men was a fact from the 17th Clarence K.Gregory 

Century to 1900. The fact that it did exist in reality was fiction. The 
United States is the federation of ethnic groups. . . . 



The idea of the "unique American" was an early 
development in our history. The colonial immigrant 
even in the early ilays of Virginia and Massachusetts 
had to think ot* hiniselt* as a new man. ('onditio!is in 
the Ni^rth Anierican forests forced this: after alL- 
there were no "hulians"* and few virgin forests in 
l.iiglanil. By the eighteenth century the idea was firm- 
ly ll\ed. Americans were thinking of themselves as 
new men. nt)t simply replicas of liuropean folk but an 
amalgam of many dil'ferent strains. After 100 years or 
so of coUmial existence, many groups, forced or oth- 
erwise, had come to these shores. There were l-nglish- 
inen. Scotsmen. Dutch. French. African. (iernKuis. 
Swedes, a smattering of Spaniards and Portuguese. 
The primitive life of the frontier, a land of abundance, 
and an abundance of land forced a leveling equality, 
if you will not found in l!urope. This sast ami fast 
growing land also produced a distribution of wealth 
not existing in the Old World. 

All of these tactors. plus others, tended to develop 



a self-reliance, not only in personal matters, but also 
in government. Democracy was said to have come out 
of the dark forests of (lermany. But those dark for- 
ests are peculiar because the even darker forests of 
Africa were said to produce the opposite etTect. One 
wonders why the dark forests of (lermany did not 
produce democracy in Germany. One theory of the 
development of democracy had it forming, nurtured, 
and spread by the influence of the American frontier. 
In reality, the diverse peoples, the conditions found 
in North America, and their interactions produced 
the American way of life, its government, and its phi- 
losophy. 

The American— The New Man 

At the time of the American Revolution this belief 
in the new American. **the amalgam man*' had be- 
come a staled philosophy. It is inherent in the. Decla- 
ration of Independence with its egalitarian credo, al- 
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though Ihc AlViwiuis ;nul l\w Iniliiins were Ict't iuit o( 
ils provisiiMis. liulccU. one of the basic points oj' dit- 
tcrciKV in the break iVoin linglaiui was the tacl that 
the ruliiiu pmvcrs in the motiicr country nt^ longer 
understood the ••peasants" in the colonies. The best 
ile.scrii^tion o\' this American was gi\en by Michel 
(tuillauine St. Jean de ('revecoeur in his Letters I nnn 
An AnnricuH larnur written in I7S2. He said, 
•'Whence came all these people? They are a mixtinv 
of I'liglish, Scotch, Irish, l-reneh, Dutch, (iermans 
and Swedes (curiously no Africans), l-rom this pro- 
iniscumis breed, that race now called Americans has 
arisen. In this great American asylum, the poor o( 
I'urope ha\e by some means come together. To what 
purpose should they ask one another what country- 
men they are? Ala>. two-thirds of them had no coun- 
try." De Cresecoeur continues by stating that in 
lun\^pe they were poor and without substance, "not 
munbered imi any ci\il lists of their country, except in 
those of the ptmr: here they rank as citizens. The 
change has been brought about by laws and the 
people's industry . . . and ample rewards for their 
labors ... Whence proceed these laws? From our 
government. Whence that government? It is derived 
from the original genius and the strong desire of the 
people ratified and confirmed by the Crown. 

"What attachment can a poor liuropean emigrant 
have for a country where he had nothing? 

"Ihe Ameriw-ans were once scattered all over lai- 
rope. Here they are incorpcM'aled into one of the fin- 
est systems i)f population which has ever appeared, 
and which will hereafter become distinct by the pow- 
er of the ditTerent climates they inhabit. The Ameri- 
can is a new man vvlu) acts upon new principles; he 
must iherelore entertain new ideas and form new 
opinions, l-rom involuntary idleness, servile depend- 
ence, penury, and useless labor, he has passed to toils 
of a very different nature, rewarded by ample sub- 
sistence. This is an American." 

To lie Crevecoeur, ancestral heritage took second 
place to free institutions in shaping the destiny of this 
"new man." In the (piotation above, he explained the 
basis on which iminigratliui policv would rest for the 
next century and a half. 

'I hose ciMiiing to America Iron) ih()7 saw them- 
selves sianvling on the threshold of j new vvorUl. They 
were white, Protestant, and Anglo-Saxon, but no 
Catholics, although a few were allowed to sneak in, 
most notably in Maryland. There wc * a few Quakers 
who were mercilessly persecuted, and no Jews, the 
ghetto liad yet to be built in America. 

I his ''new man" did not call himsjf '•American." 
that term would mu come into general use until long 
after the .Xmerican RevolutiiMi the first. The United 
States itself was conceived in the spirit of liberty and 



••dedicated to the propositicMi that all men are created 
equal . . . endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights." Hut the men wlu^ wrote these •Mm- 
nuu'ial phrases^* shared the belief of many others that 
the t\iture of the American normative structure lay 
within tile framework of traditionally British social, 
religious, and cultural institutions. While America was 
envisaged as an asylum lor l'urope\ refugees, some of 
the leading figures of the day had strong reservations 
about what the effects of unrestricted immigration 
might be. In a letter to John Adams, (Jeorge Washing- 
ton wrote: 

•'My opinion in respect to immigration, is that ex- 
cept of useful mechanics and some particular deserip- 
tiiMis of men or professions, there is no need of en- 
couragement, while the policy or adv-iutage of its tak- 
ing place in a body (I mean the settling of them in a 
body) may be questioned: for by so doing, they re- 
tain the language, habits and principles (good or bad) 
which they bring with them.'* 

Most of those who tavored an open door policy 
emphatically asserted that the immigrant should 
quickly take off his Ibreign mantle and adopt Annri' 
<•</// ways. John Adams made this position perfectly 
clear when he wrote: ••They come to a life of inde- 
pendence, but to a life of labor and if they cannot 
accommodate themselves to the character, moral, 
physical, and political of this country with all ils 
compensating balances of good and evil, the Atlantic 
is always open to them to return to the land of their 
nativity and their fathers . . . They must cast off the 
luu'opean .skin never to resume it." 

Of the two views cited, it was that iM' Adams that 
prevailed, that is, the policy of the ••open door*' pre- 
vailed. The doors were flung wide and the veritable 
Hood began. Contemporaries had difficulty judging 
the migration of l-uropeans to America because the 
numbers involved were of such magnitude and the 
motivating foi'ces were of such broad scope as to stag- 
ger the imagination, 'fhe year IS2() can be given as 
the pivotal year in this migration. The Napoleonic 
wars had hastened the collapse of the ageH>Id .social 
order in l-urope so transportation to the Americas 
began on a grand scale. One historian estimates that 
in the century after IK 20 some 35,00(),(){)0 people 
were displaced by the upheavals in luirope whether 
war, revolutiim, famine (M* epidemic. The kinds of 
t'orees at work determined who immigrated and who 
remained behind. Marcus I.ee Hansen, probably the 
Ibremost historian of the European migration, divides 
the hundred years into three distinct periods. The 
first, although having its bare beginnings in about 
IS 1^-20. became a verita!>le tidal wave by the 1S.^()\ 
and reached its crest in ilie years 1X47-54. I'his was 
the Celtic lAodusaiul the people were Irish, Scotch, 
and Welsh with a lesser number of (iernuuK Belgiaiu 
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Duivii, rivik'li ami SciiiuliiKivian tVuiii nuiinhind 
luui)pc. 

The Reluctant immigrant 

In these yours, there \vasanv)thcr iinmitiraiit. albeit 
a reliiclunt one. Indeeii, he lUul been an iiuniigrant 
troni the heiiiniiinjss. He was with Columlnis and the 
other explorers from southern lluroiv. He was also in 
the I'ngHsli eolonies before the Pilizrinis who were 
anion}! the first iMiglishmen here. There is some evi- 
ilcnee that the Afriean was in Virginia before 161^ 
whieh is usually tlie year given as his date of entry. 
Ironieally, he is never ealleU an immigrant although 
tliat is what he was, since he was not native to these 
shores. I'his Afriean, tiiis reluetant immigrant, eaine 
mostly trom the western part of the great Afriean 
continent. He also came from southern I-iuope and 
even from l-lngland. Contrary to popular belief, ling- 
land had hundreds of so-called African "servants/* 
many of them being bought and sold at auction a ki 
>5lave marts of Charleston, South Carolina or Balti- 
more, Maryland. IMiilip Curtin, the eminent historian 
of slaver> and the slave trade, estimates that 
15,000,000 Africans left that continent in the years 
of the slave trade roughly about 1^00-1860, W, li. B. 
Di^^ois, the first historian of the African slave trade, 
says tiiat 50,000,000 were taken out of Africa. 
Chiiuu! Aciiebe, the contemporary Nigerian novelist, 
agrees with DuBois, and further states that some areas 
of the African West Coast have never regained their 
populations as a result of depletions during the slave 
trade years, Curtin himself did not disagree categori- 
cally with DuBois, he just could not make himself 
believe that numbers as large as 50,000,000 could 
have been involved in the slave trade. Not all of these 
came to the iMiglish colonies and subsei|uently the 
United States, but substantial nimibers did. 

The African here was in an anomalous position. He 
was both slave and free even during the years of slav- 
ery. To be sure, some tUiropeans were slave and free. 
Servitude, by definition, was Just a nice name for 
slavery. Most historians don't want to admit that 
whites could have been slaves. In fact, they call white 
slavery prostitution. Ihe white slave had two advan- 
tages over the black slave and neither was a white 
skin. His advantages were, in most cases, a stated term 
of service and protection by the courts as to the sanc- 
tity of his service contracts. Otherwise, he was bought 
and sold, had his term of service increased for crime, 
separated from his children and family, etc. 

While the white servant (slave), convict, adven- 
turer, nobleman, aristocrat, peasant or what have you 
was always an immigrant, the African was never con- 
sidered such although he was an immigrant like all of 
the rest. There are almost no records that say this 
reluctant traveler was an immigrant. His special status 



required special treatment. The early colonials had 
sometliing io say about the African immigrant. They 
said it in their laws, ami in this busmesN Maryland led 
the way. A law of the Maryland Ceneral Assembly 
16f>3, CM) states that **AI1 negroes or other slaves 
w ithin the province, and all Negroes and other slaves 
to be hereafter imported into tlie pro\ince shall be 
slaves as their fathers were for the term of their 
lives.*' Section 2 states ^''And forasmuch as divers free- 
born l-nglish women, forgetful of their free con- 
dition, and lo the disgrace of our nation, do inter- 
marry with Negro slaves, by which also diveis suits 
may arise, touching the issue of such women, and a 
great damage doth befall the master of such Negroes, 
for preservation whereof for deterring such free-born 
women from such shameful matches, be it en- 
acted . . . That whatsoever free-born women shall in- 
termarry with any slave, from and after the last day 
of the present assembly, shall serve the master of such 
slave during the life of her husband: and thai all the 
issue of such free-born women shall be slaves as their 
fathers were/' Section 3 states ''And be it further 
enacted that al! the issues of Iwiglish, or other free- 
born women, that have ahea<ly married Negroes, shall 
serve the tiiaster of their parents, till they be thirty 
years of age and no longer/' Acts of lOSl, 1(^^)2, 
16^)^^, 1704, and 1715 amended this act levying pen- 
alities (fines) on masters, mistresses, ministers, j. p. 's* 
and anyone else aiding in the marriage ceremony. The 
Act of 1715 also included white fathers of children 
born to black women, except that the children served 
imtil age thirty-one, and the children in this case took 
the status of the mother rather than the father. 

These laws placed the African immigrant in a cate- 
gory dissimilar to any other immigrant group, Ihey 
were adopted by most of the colonies, Maryland and 
Virginia simply led the way. Eventually the African 
was to become a "deleted" part of the Declaration of 
Independence. In 17^H, he became a substantial part 
of the Constitution of the Unitrd Stales. Ihe framing 
fathers (comment) could not biing fiKMiiselves to use 
slave or Negro in a document of fre edom so the re- 
luctant immigrant became a "person bound to serv- 
ice,'* or "other persons." James Madison, 1K40, said 
that the provision of the Constitution allowing the 
United States to put down insurrections was really 
directed at slave rebellions since there was no danger 
from any other kind, (3/5 Compromise.) 

These laws, declarations, and constitutions clearly 
indicated that the African immigrant was to be dif- 
ferent from others. The laws thai gave a special ele- 
vated status to the Hnglish also made them different. 
The African would not be mated, assimilated, or 
amalgamated, but perhaps annihilated if he didn't 
stay in his place. If there was such a thing as a melting 
pot, the African was not to be melted in it. 
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I he Mar\taiul sLuo Liulo iiiciilioiKul ''Ncjirocs aiul 
*oIIk'1' NlaNCN*" iiN hoiii^! t'ovoiVil In the piovisioiiN i>f 
tln^NO hiws. The ''(UliwM sla\os" arc !iol idonliricJ hiil 
the tvlcivncc was to liuiians. Ituliaii was nol an 
iiiiiniuranl InH his iivalincnl at l\w haiuls of tho 
I Mulish showed Ihc proroiiiui etiw^el ol skin color on 
the iiorlhcrii lau'opcan. I'irsi, the "ivil man" was 
clavsit'lcil as a hcatlk'n. a child of the devil. This^iau* 
the excuse tor nijssionarv activities ainonj! the trilH*s, 
but the 'Nuperior" white reliizion and the hidians' 
non-acceptance o\' it creatcit the opportunity tor 
NCiKlins: aiiv ninnher lU'thcni lo thcilevil. Thus, ''1 he 
only uood liulian is a dead Indian/' earlv hccaine a 
white slotiati t'or deahn^ with the native Americans. 
Slaverv was tricil aUo. Inn this •\hiUl ot' the ilevil" 
had i>ne or two nastv hahits. lie was not a sedentary 
fanner, so he woidii not or coiild not learn the va- 
jiaries ot' lariie scale tarininy. Seci)ndly, he simply 
moved vvesiwaril w Iumi white encroachment becatne 
too strong!. 

l-iHcihIc slaverv was tried hut the Indian coun- 
ter^:d this with another nasty little hahit. lie would 
take hoslajies, L-speciallv yoiniii women and children, 
lodav, we call those l\().\V.\ and we. as a nation, 
have never been ai'^le to accept capture In those of 
alien coKm*. A Marvlanii law ot the Un^O's forbade 
kiilnappinu Indian children and holdinu them as hos- 
taues because ol' the much more elTective Indian 
methods ol" doiny sueli thinus. Consequently, the 
Indian could not he .enslavcil; he would not become 
Christ iani/Cil or accept manv ways ot the whites, so 
t2eni)ciile became the method of dealiiiii with him. 
Ihe point here is that the two uroups of dilYerent 
skin colcr were not a part of Ihe "new man" coneep; 
of d.e Crcvecoeur anvl others. You were only riyht if 
you were white and l.nizlish or most like the iMiglish. 

Modified Melting Pot Concept 

The trcUiuent of the Alricin and the Indian per- 
haps (Milv foreshadowed the moditication of the early 
meltinu pot concept. The first iireat wave of l.uro- 
pe,in iinmieratioii vv^is rcachini: its peak in tlie IN5U\. 
lN5l)-5'^. when the tirst lari:c-scale political opposi- 
Won to inimiuratioii ilevelopcil. Ihe Native American 
P,irtv ilrevv thousands of lollowerN on ils platform i)f 
anti-innniiiralion ami anti-( atholicism. Neither of 
these concepts was new to American liistiMA . A Mary- 
land law iW the I(»^U)\ keiM out the ''papist Irish." As 
was pointeil nut earlier, even so venerable a fiiiure as 
Washington had his niisyiviniis about iniiiiiuration. 
Ihe Knovv-Nothinii Partv was the first to use these in 
a political crusade. Ihe Knovv-Nothiniis had opposi- 
tion ,mil eventualK. ifus opposition prevailed. The 
tornnilable Ralph Waklo I inerson wrote "I hate the 
narrowness of the Native American Parly. It is the 
in the mangier. It is precisely opposite to all tlie 
dietates of U)ve and madman imily, and theretore, of 



course, opposite to true wisdom. . . . 

•'Man is the most composite of all creatures. ... As 
in the okl burning oi' the temple at Corinth, by the 
meltiny and inlermixtinv of silver and jzold and other 
nietals, a new eompi)und, more precious than any, 
called the Corinthian brass, was t'ornicd; so in this 
continent asylum of all nations tiie ener^v of Irish, 
Ciermans, ,Svv edes, Poles, and Cossacks, and all of the 
I'uropean trilies of the Africans, and of the Poly- 
nesians will construct a new race, a new reliyion, a 
new state, a new literature, which will iv as vigorous 
as the new I'urojv which came out of tlie smelting- 
pot of the Dark Ages, or that which earlier emerged 
from barbarism. Nature loves cross-breeds.*' 

While the "KnovvA'othings'' as a political party 
withered away, the ideas that spawned it were still 
very much alive. However, these ideas would remain 
dormant for a time but a new day would come later. 

New Wave of Immigration 

Meanwhile, a new wave of innnigration took place. 
The Civil War years found the intlus from l-urope 
lessening, but after IS(kS the tlovv started again. These 
were the years of industrial expansion, steel, rail- 
roads, oil, textiles, meatpacking, foundries and a little 
later the automobile, attracted workers to industrial 
centers. 'I'hese were mainly in the l:ast, NoHh, and 
mid-West, but a few went South especially to the port 
centers. This movement found Iwiglishmen pre- 
dominating, but great numbers came from ,Seanilina- 
via. (lermany sent Prussians and Saxons, and Austria 
sent Bohemians. This exodus was largely Teutonic, 
even the Lnglish. They tended to settle in the cities, 
but some went to the (ierman and Scandinavian settle- 
ments that had existed in Texas, Kansas, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota since the IS.^O's. In the cities, 
they formed their own eonimunities, founded news- 
papers in their native languages, built their Deutehes 
llauses. Rathskellers, their restaurants, and beer halls. 
Their love of the brew and their habit of having festi- 
vals on Sundays profoundly affcctcil the American 
view of the Sabbath. Blue laws, before this immigrant 
wave, were the rule but the assault on them started in 
this period. Nowadays, blue laws exist only in the 
breach, almost never in the observance, (ierman beer 
has Ix'come a staple in the American drinking arsenal 
and sauerkraut is a Baltimore national dish along with 
turkey. l:nglisli-(Jerman scluu^ls became popular and 
(ierman as a foreign language appeared in the public 
schools. 

This innnigration was the American kind; look at 
it carefully. It was mostly linglish wliicli included the 
Scotch and to a lesser extent the Irish, although 
sometimes the Irish were not considered to be Eng- 
lishmen, Many of them, if not most, were Catliolie 
and besides they wouldn't melt like other l*nglish- 
men. They settled in places like IlelTs Kitchen in New 
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^'^>rk. \vIK'1\' Ilk* I'lljilish Jiul (li'lin;ill |H)|k\' luul In 
onlcr WW alMVjst hv\.iusc tM two pi^licc w.mv 
iiK'ivK c;iiKliii;ilcs lor ihc ho;i\cnl\ IhmI or whcrcwM 
police iiu Nsiion lhc\ ilio. 

lii>sU)n .ilsi) i!i)t its share oT ihc Irish. wouUI 
later ho caileil KcnnoiKs. bul lhe\ still wotiKI not l>e 
aceoptoil h\ pri)[vr Bosionians. I ho\ c\iilomly woro 
'Muiniy" Irish and oiii\ 'laco ciirlain" Irish couKi 
inakc it in the riuhi circles. 

In spite of its scain\ side, litcrars Americans jircw 
rhai^siKiic i)\er this iniiniyralion. The United Stales, 
land i)!' the tree* home ol the slave thra\e) became an 
asylum tor ivruiie. In INSd in New N'ork's liarln>r on 
l.ihert\ IslaiuL a statue was un\eiled to coniinenio- 
rate the country's status as a ha\en tor the poor anil 
oppresscil. Il was a uilt Iroiii the I'reiieh people, w ho 
were pri)babl\ .iilad that they couUI izet rid ot' their 
po(M'. One was to sr>l\e the problem ol' po^crt\ is to 
**o\( the poi>r." (Jn ihe base ol" this statue was a poem 
pri)bably best presenting the American view of innui- 
:aratii)n. 

Till. MAvcoi.ossrs 

''Not like the bra/en jiiant oTCireek fame. 

With Ci)niiuenn{i limbs astride troin land to land 

Here at iiur sea-washed, sunset yates shall siaml 

A niijihts woman with a torch, w hose llanie 

Is the imprisoned liuhtninji. aiul her iiame 

Mother oT exiles. [•ri)m her beacon hand 

(flows world-wide welcome: her mild eyes command 

The air-bridiied harl'orthal twin cities frame. 

"Keep, ancient lands. \oiu' storied pomp!" cries .he 
With silent lips. **( ;i\e me \ our tired. \ our poor, 
\'our huddled masses yearninii to breathe free. 
The Wretched relume ofvoiu' tceniinu -^hore 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed io me. 
I lit't m\ lamp beside the j:olden door." 

I inma I.a/arus was a poet from an old .Icwish lam- 
il\ in America. Much of this immigration was also 
Jewish. 

I hese i!i)lden \ears c^l' inimiuralion also had their 
other side. The peak \ears were between I NN(MM) 
when fully half of the liS()(j-lSW() \Na\e took j^lace. 

Ihe Chinese had started to enter this countr\ in 
siunilKaiit numtuMs in the Is5<)'s innnediately Ibllow- 
in:i the ( alilornia doKI Rush. lhe\ wcr^. welcomed 
like other immiiiraiUs. Ilie\ were thrifty, trust- 
worthy, etuirleous. kind. bra\e. clean, reverent, and 
Chinese. 'l"he\ built railroads, drained swamps, en- 
lereil the personal serviee iiuUisiries. settled in places 
called Chinatowns, and iieneralK did the dirty work 
that white Americans avoided. 'Ihe transcontinental 
railrt>ail was finished in IS^»u. The Chinese had been 
lariicK resptmsible lor buildiiiii its western segment 
ucroNN the mountains to Proinontorx Point. Utah. 

The liepression of the IS'^O's caused Californians 



to blame the diinese lor rising iineinployment. The 
Hearst newspapers j>icked up the cry (M the dangers 
of the •*yelU)W peril." I.el two of tliem in aiul next 
week there will be fifteen, in six months, 
I ..^OO.OOO evers fifth person a Chinese. Ihe fledgel- 
ing labor imion.s Al- of \ joined in the fight and as a 
result Congress passed the Chinese I'Xclusioii Act ol 
ISS2 which Inured the entry of Hiineso for ten \ ears, 
but the law was renewed in IN^O aiul auain in H>l)Jl. 
Argimieiits such as this were used to persuade a not 
unwilling Congress. ••'Hie Chinese, if pennilted freely 
to enter this countrx, winild create race antagonisms 
which would ultimately result in groat puMic dis- 
turbance. The Caucasians will not tolerate the Mongo- 
lian. As ultimately all government is based on physi- 
cal force, the white population of this countrv woiild 
not, without resistance, sutTer itself to be destroyed. 

If we were to return to the antebellum idea of the 
South . . . the Chinese would satisfy ever\ uquire- 
menl ot' a slave or servile class. Tliev work well, they 
are ilocMe. and they would not be concerned about 
their political condition. . . NeciHess to say. such 
argimieiits were convincing. While we were writing, 
reciting, anil singing pa^^aiis to the iMN'opean immi- 
grants, we Americans were writing laws against inuni- 
grants ot' a different color. 

'I'he African Negro, cok^red. Afrt^Anierican, 
Aframerican. but not black and Indian had not been 
forgotten. The hulian problem had been settled at the 
first Wounded Knee in IS^)0. While genocide was not 
complete, perhaj^s 25l).()Ol) were left, ainiosi all were 
on reservations where genociile vvouUI be easier. The 
Afix)-Aniericiin. although legally free, in spite of the 
|MV-Civil War belief that he vvouUI never reach that 
status, still had laws passeil againsi hini. I'rom Wash- 
ington to Lincoln, ways hail been sought to remove 
him from the country. American Colonization Socie- 
ties. Maryland Colonization Societies, Back-to-Africa 
movements, the Abraham Lincoln Colonization plan, 
had all failed. By lsw(). Hie belief that the black man 
vvouki never be free hail changed to '1ie will. never be 
etpial." A Civil Rights Act of IS7.^. which incor- 
porated the same provisions as that of P>(>4. had been 
repealed as contrary to the Const it ulicn by the Su- 
preme Court in ISS.^. Ihe Lourteeiiil; Amendment 
hail Iveii interpreted to mean a brakv on state ilis- 
criininatory acts, iiulividuals could .\n what they 
wanted, livery slate soiuh of the Ma^on ami Dixon 
line was in the jMocess of writing .lir*) Crow into its 
Coiisiiiution. however. led this time In Mississippi 
instead of Maryland and Virginia, in the Su- 

IMvmc Ci)urt gave legal sanctit)n lo .lim Cnnv in its 
Ph'sw r. IWiiifson decision. •'Separate but eiiual" 
with emphasis on the "separate** but ilropj^ing the 
•Vqual.'* this was the onler of the ilay. Lhis decision 
effeetivelv removed the last ()f the ••colored" peoples 
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tVoin the AiikTiwan sumk' in tonus ol aii\ihini* iluU 
ukMlistuMlK iiiul unu'aliNtivMlls coiiKl Iv ailloil Aincr" 
ican. likliiiiiN. ( hiiK'NC. Alriuins. ;uv all }U>ik\ In \\w 
Southwest. {\w ChicaiiON were ne\er euUNivloivJ \o he 
a part of the *'Anieriean man/* 'I here was a treaty ot* 
(iuailaUiiv IliJahti) NiippDsedK ^luaranteein^'. eertain 
rmhts tor Mexieaii-Anieriwans. luii tins was nuMvK a 
vrap oi paper sinee only the Mesieai n obser\ed it. 
The *\Anieriea!is'* ne\er liaU aii\ intention of iloin^ 
V). diieanoN thus heeame siihstitnie hiaeks. t*hinese. 
or Indian, hut their eonnnon laetor was a dilTereiit 
skin ei)hu- from the I uropean. Thes . thus, w'oiiid ni)t 
he allowed to **inelt" into the "pi)t/' metal not Hhcr. 

in IS*H). the last iireat wave ot miuralion had he- 
uiin. but this i)ne was a hit dilVerent from tiie i>tliers. 
Ihis time Slasie ami kin. I inns. Iat\ians. Lithuani- 
ans. Poles. Karclians. and Ukrainians were eomin^. In 
additi()n. there were Croats. Kuiheniaiis. Slo\aks. 
ni)rth anvl south IVoni some plaee ealled Austria- 
llunuarx. Bui what was Ausiria-liunuary A dual 
monareliy. the\ eouldn'l e\en uel touelher on wlm 
was to run the plaee. sd lhereli>re. two kinjis. Neither 
eould the\ iletermine what lanuuaiie was to he ol- 
lieial. so (ierman. Russian. i>r eertain dialeetieal \aria- 
lions o\ these were spoken in \arii>us plaees in the 
kinsiiU)m. h lhesL* people eould not l\' unified in their 
homeland, what wduM the\ Iv in .Ameriea. That 
uniijue ereature. that innosative \meriean^a\e them 
a name, "Bohunks.*' siiiiiifyiiiu a hodye-podiie. a nolh- 
insi. a zero. How ei)uUI lhe\ he assimilated, amaljiam- 
ateil or me.ltedV People without a herilaiie eould not. 

The i)lher 1S0(MW|4 urmip. (ireek. Italian, a few 
Spaniards, anil some Western .Asians. Iranians. h\u|uis. 
lurks. Armenians. ete.. eame fri>m the Mediterranean. 
While they were hasieall\ huropean. they were 
iliffeivnl from the north Europeans. There were few 
Monde, hlue-e\ed. Ii>ni!-headed. tall ones. These were 
slu>rt. hrown-esed. dark and with hiaek orhrunelte 
hair, llk-irdark eoloration helped to make them lui- 
assimilable. Besides. the\ tended sL-ttk' in llk'ir 
Dwn eommunities mueh as some earlier immisirants. 
I iltle ltal\s i!rew and nu>re lan.iiua^es appeared in the 
public sehoi>ls. NlDrcovcr. a ikw\ edueatit>nal philoso- 
ph\ beiian li>emeriie, I he edikalituial imu>vatiu's. led 
b\ ,Iohn l)ewe\. were deselopinj: a phih^sophy that 
vvDuld make 'VAnk'rieaiis*' out oi all these diverse 
peoples. "I earnini: b\ iloin:^" rapidl\ lost its ethnic 
iUVJiuN and was adopted b\ middle elass .\merieans as 
ilk-ir \er\ own, later, these pet^ple would be ealled 
the "silent majorils" hut they still ha\e their learn- 
ii ii-doint: philosophv . 

I hese \ears witnessed ani>lher enlcritiu Asiati im- 
nuiiraiU i:ri>up the .lupanese. I he\ were quiekK eloh- 
bered with a .lapanese I \elusioii \ei of lW07,()s. 
Ihe\" diduT know thai the\ were substitute C hiik'se. 
or ete. 

I he siorm eloiids liad beijun to iialher on unre- 
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slrieted imitiisiration. Defeetives. insaik\ ill. de» 
foruk'd* luul already been barred. Iheodi^re Koiiseveti 
inveijihed a^'.aiitst hyphenated Americans early in his 
term. However, Ibis was nuseonstrikkh l . k. was real- 
ly arj-iiiinu lor more AnkM'ieani/ation of the immi- 
^iranh but it was interpreted to mean anii-immi,urant. 
I he mellinn pot still had its ailhereln^>. Israel /anji' 
w ill, a Russian inuniiirant wrote a pla.N in l^H)^) calleil 
" I he Mettinti Pol.'' It was a terrible ptas, hut it hit a 
responsive chord in ukiiu parts i>f ilie Unilevi Stales. 
**lt is the fires ot (iod rouikl lus erueil>le. 'Iheie she 
lies the fjireat Mellin.t; Pot listen! Can't \^n\ hear the 
roaring anil the bubblinii . . . .Mi. what a stirrinji and a 
seething! Cell aikl l atin, Slav and I euton, Creek anil 
Syrian l>laek auvl yellow .lew aikl Centile . . . IUmv 
shall all imite aikl build the Kepuhlie of Man ami 
Kingdom of CihI . . . where all raees aiui nations 
come to labour aikl loi^k forward! 

Peace, peaee. to all ye unborn millions, lated to fill 
thisjiiant continent the (iiui of our children jiive you 
peace.*' 

Melting Pot Not a Reality 

I he protestations of /anjiw ill and Peres Crant 
w ho ^'personally had experiences" w ith persons melt- 
inu in the pot were ds'in.ii eeluk's of a lailinii dream. 
The AuKrieans refused to assimilate or amafuamale 
peoples of different colors. Iiklians. Africans, Chi- 
nese. Chicaiu>s. ami .lapaiK'se. Some European iiroups 
insisted on forming: their own conununities. the Cer- 
mans, the Swedes. Norweiiians, Italians. Irish. ( irecks. 
and others. II all of these diverse people were clearlv 
reeoiini/able. what had happened to the •*nKntin,u 
pot** thesis? W1i\ was not there an Aineriean maile up 
of |>arts of all of these elentents? The very fact lliat 
these uri>ups cank' through the erucii^le and still re- 
tained mueh oi their etliiiie identity iiave a partial 
answer to the iiucsiions. In a seyreyated or isolated 
socielv . there is little neeil for ethnie identity . The 
uroup itself is identiiv enough. In the companv of 
inanv i!roups from manv different parts of the world. 
- then ethnie aikl identifyinji roots heeouk* all impi>r- 
tant. W ho am 1 onlv becomes important in the mixin.u 
<M diverse populations, laniiuaiies. customs, etc. It is 
no accident that the inU'uralioti nu)vement oi the 
M>(^()'s also spavvik'd a move to enhance black eullure, 
to secure the roots of blaek civilization and to pri^- 
duee a positive blaek sell-imaue. In seyrcjiated black 
eommimilies. the imajie was less important, but wider 
contacts UKide this an imperative. 

If the meltinu pi>l wouKI not produce the **new 
Ank'riean." then he must e,\isi in souk' other form. 
*l here was siri>ni? evidence throut!lu>ut the mellinu 
years, that Hk* belief was not a realitv . W e have citcil 
many of these instances. By hM5. a new i>hilosophy 
luhl bctiun to take root. I bis was the eoneept of cul- 
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liual piiualiMH. \\w fMi^poiUMiU ot this iJca woiv un- 
vvillin*: U) •uwp' 'l'^^' dsMnnpiiiuu implicit in Ihc iiK'lt- 
piM cDikopL Ihat all tlk' peoples who canio to the 
l^nitcil Slates vMUild I'lisc into a lioino^vikHUis iikinn. 
Ilk* primary Npi^kesmaii lor this philosphs was 
Horace M. Kallen who ileiiieil that it was possible or 
ilesiral>le lor tik* iminijiraiit j»roitps to lose their iJen- 
lit\ aiul aruik\l that AnkM'ieaii eiilture IkuI mueh to 
iiain h\ permilline eaeh of them to vieselop its own 
parlieular lemieneks. He saiil tluit Ameriea was really 
eomposeil of a federation ot' eiihmvs and not i>ik* 
that is imiijuelN . homoueneousls Ank'riean. Kallen 
slates iluil •*'lhe attainnk'Ut ot" ... a harmony , , , 
reiiuires eiMkvrted piihlie aetion. Hut ihe aetion . . . 
would seek simply to eliminate the waste aikl the 
stupidit\ ot'our soeial oriiani/at ion. hy wa>' of tVeeinji 
and streniilhenmji the sirotiii lorees aetually in opera- 
tion. Starting with our existinjj ethnie aikl eultural 
tiroups. it would seek to provide conditions under 
which eaeh ma> attain the perlectii)n thai is proper 
to its kiml. The provisitm ol" such conditions is t!k* 
primary intent of our fiukknnental law aiul the vari- 
ous nalii>nalities which compose our commonwealth 
musi learn first of all ihis I'act. which is perhaps, to 
most minds, tlje outsiundiiiti ideal content of 
*\\nk-ricanism** that democracs nk'ans self-reali/a- 
lion ihrouuh sell'-control. self-iioveriuuent. and that 
one is impossible without the other." 

The urowinu heliel' that America had reached its 
peak of ileveloptnent tllenr> lord was f)ayinj2 five 
tlollars a da> as waues). the assaults of nativist groups, 
the KKK. a war fouL»hl aiiainst one of the larjie ethnic 
iiroups in the I lU'opean "honk'land." and a crusade 
aiiaiiist inuniiiration raised io presidential level led to 
the chokinj! olf of immiiiralion in the I^>-4 Immijira- 
\'\on Act, A W(irld-witte depression and a second tireat 
war served to strengthen the forces ol culliu'al phu'al- 



isin visshvis iliose i>f the meltitiy pot. There luis been 
sonk' easinji of restrictions, but thelariiest iminijirant 
yroup sii.ce the Act has l)een i*uerto Kicaiis. 

The\ are really \m\ immijirants, but Ank*rican citizens 
who can move anywhere in the ci)untr\ that llk\\ so 
choose. 

The threes of cultural pliu'alism were i!i\en a tre- 
mendous thrust b\ the civil rijihls nu)\enkMit of the 
l^>(»l)\, At tMvsenl. the so-called minorities the 
blacks. Chicanos. hkliansaiul Puerto Kicans are very 
\t)cal as ethnic groups. The descendants of the Euro- 
pean immigrants are called ethnics aikl are emphasiz- 
ing their ethnic riu^ts. The hyphenated An eriean is 
no longer a cipher, a non-entity. 

The nk»lting pot concept was both nctii)n and fact. 
That it existed in the minds of idealistic men was a 
fact from the 1 7th Century to PM)U. The fa i that it 
ilid exist in reality was fiction. I he United States is 
the federation of ethnic groups that was espoused by 
Professor Kallen. In my \iew , we will never be fused 
into tlie 'Mk'W mair' of dc ('ivveetkHU*. 
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M»»i;kc M. K.ilk'M. Cultural Pluralism aihl the Xnirrwaii iJni 
\tthui \U\\\\ hniin\iraiit\ ill Xiih liivii I iU 
W'Wx Mow:. ihi V aihl liV 
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Teaching a Multi-Ethnic Social Studies Program 

in the Maryland Public Schools 



Challenges and Opportimities 



, . We cm best overcome our present weaknesses through a planned 
program of intergroup education designed to permeate every area of 
the curriculum from kindergarten through elementary and secondary 
levels. Such a program will not only recognize the contribution of 
cultural and ethnic minorities in the building of a democratic re- 
public, but it will also attempt to change attitudes, reduce prejudice, 
and re-educate leachers. . . . 



James A. Addy 



BEST con AVUim 



U the lato proto>s()r or history at the University ol* 
Koiuuckv. Albert Kirwaiu was proparinu his doctoral 
Ji>Ncrlation today tho study would probably Iv en- 
titled the "Revolt ot" the l:thnies/* rather tlian the 
••Revolt ol'the Rednecks/* l)r Kirwan would want to 
kni>w why a nation that had honored i^ncncss - \\ 
PLl RIBUS I'M-M would now empliasi/c the parts 
that make up the whole. Indeed, the very presence of 
our differences within the nation is the cause of much 
pro and con comment, discussion, and some anger 

In the course of our work tojiethcr today, we shall 
examine oiw agency's response lo ethnic studies, the 
impact of this response, and the difficulties en- 
coimlered implement inu the legal requirements ol 
ethttic studies instruction. 

Perhaps many iU> not kni>w that the Stale Con- 
stitutions nf I.S(t4 atul authorized the (leneral 
AsscmbK to create •"throughout !his State a thorough 
and efficient System of I ree Public Schools*/* and 
pi-ovided for their support ''by taxation , . . for their 
maintenance/'^ 'Ihe Maiyland State Department of 
hducatioii was then established to supervise the hand- 
iwork of the (ieneral Assembly, Significantly, this 
was the first act of the Maryland legislature after :ho 
adoption of the ( onstilution. 

Inchuled in the legislative acts for education was 
the slalcincnt that, •\\lucational matter affecting the 
Slate aiul the general care and supervision of public 
education shall be entrusteil lo , . . the State Depart- 
ment of l.ducalion" governed b\ the State Board of 
Iducation.- 

Needless to say, the spirit of education was very 
strong, but llie tlesh for the bones buildings, pro- 
grams and personnel was not forthcoming in the 



quantities needed.-^ I'or years the State maintained 
only minimum requirements which would amount to 
only reading, writing, and ciphering expertise for stu- 
dents who were economically privileged to barely at- 
tend school. 

This discourse is a little way around the two points 
that I am trying to make. One. that tlie Stale today 
has realized the goal of full public education and two. 
that the State is responsible for educational programs 
in the schools. Strangely, the two major features of 
the enabling legislation for state education, schools 
and programs is the center of much controversy to- 
day. Without beci)ming involved in total state funding 
tor education my point is that the power of !aw' is 
there and full state funding will be achieved before 
the end of the decade. Regarding the other aspect, 
program t)r curricula for the schools, the responsi- 
bility to govern what is taught is also well established 
in law. This last point I shall pursue. 

While curriculum development in the Maryland 
public school systems has been the rule, there is no 
doubt that the Maryland State Department of liduca- 
tion has the authority to govern the curriculum of the 
local educational agencies. The Maryland Attorney 
(ienerafs opinion on the authority of the State Board 
of I ducation to direct and approve programs in the 
several counties atul Baltimore City is well estab- 
lished. The opinion states that: 

1he l,egislature has directed the State Board of 
lAlucatii)n to *\ieterniine the r,ducational policies 
of the State** ami "to enact bylaws, rules, and 
regulations for the administration of the public 
school system which. . , shall have the force ol* 
law/* Article 77, ,Section (>• Annotated Code of 



1. ihi hiNu Si honI /</u-\ ##/ Man lathi. WAmxw XI N'l, Ni», 1, iul> 
I»#7o. p. \\K 
I IHL p. I ^ 



hhiivtinn hi Vu- Staus. \hrylanJi)i'pat'tnhnft>tf JiftvfHin Wis- 
ti>ric.il IKvolopincHi .iiul t)ull*K>k, C outu il ol ( luci Suiw Stlhuil Ol- 
luvrs. I%4. 
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MarsLiiul. KcphicvnuMit \\)luino. I'urthor. 

Ihc Stale Uo.uil has I von diiVw'U*ii U) *'pivscrilx\ 
with and on the advia* of i\w Stato Superin- 
tendent o\' Selun)ls. polie\ » and jiuidelines 
for tlie program and iiistruetion ot* the puhlie 
Nchoi^K." Article ^7. SeeliiMi 15. In \ie\\ i>t* said 
statutors prosisioiis the State Board enaeted 
Hylaw ilcHirul Instrui (inual Ph^muns and 
Bslaw 400 Spciial Insfrncfinnal Priisiranis wliieh 
enw'onipass the general standard', and prouranis re- 
garding instruelion applieal^le to tlie puhlie 
seiu)t>ls in the State. 

Under Artiele 77. Seetion (). the State Board 
may exercise its visitatorial power, said power 
being summary and exclusive. (See WUcy r linard 
/)/ SihnnI Connnissif^Hcrs, 51 \K1. 401 ( IN7^)). 
liffurj ni Siluhil inmniisshnicrs r linrJina, I2(> 
Md. S.^ (1^>I5). In doing so the Board may in- 
dicate a disapproval of education programs if such 
action is indicated. In a discussion of the visita- 
torial powers ot the State Board oT liducation, 
this olTice said that the Board: 

*Mias the power, authority, aiiil jurisdiction to 
supervise and control the management 
of . . . the public school system anil to correct 
all ainises of authority and to nullify all ir- 
regular pi*oceedings." 41 Opininns the At- 
fnnicy (icHcral VA. 

Ihe pi>wers of the State Board of I'ducation in 
educational matters affecting the Slate and in the 
general care and supervision of public educatit>n 
may be summarized in the statement of the Court 
of .Appeals that the State Board has the last wort! 
on an\ matter concerning educational pt)licy or 
the administration of the system of public educa- 
tion. \\'il\<ni y lifHirJ L'JuuUifiH 234 Md. 5(>l 
t \'HA). 

With the authority Nested in the State Board of 
luhication, various bylaws have been approved that 
require the local educational systems to comply. One 
of these bylaws is nunibered 325.1. It simply states 
that, '*all public school systems shall include in their 
programs of studies.. .appropriate instruction for de- 
veloping understanding and appreciation of ethnic 
and cultural minorities/'-* r*t)rtunately, embodied in 
the bylaw, a yearly report is required lo the State 
Board on the status of ethnic studies. 

ObviousK , it is one tiling to require action in 
ethnic studies and another to obtain the kind of pro- 
gram that is instruct it>nally viable, free from odious 
stereotypes. Since the Stale Board called for a pro- 
gram in ethnic studies, the state education agency had 
to provide some leadership. An advisory committee 
on I'lthnic and Culturai Minorities appointed by l)n 

4, fhc Ptihih Sihiuil iM\v\ t>f Matvlum/. 1972. (umulalivc Supple- 
incni. Vol. Xl.VIII. No. Dcccmkr 1972. p. I.U. 



James A» Sensenbaiigh had recommended an inter- 
disciplinary multi-media ethnic studies program. 

The dilemma was mine, how could one person do 
what had been asked. I had no constitutency. was 
new to the State. I knew that there was not a slate 
curriciiium and that I ci>uld not possibly produce 
what they had asked for with the S^i,000 that had 
been provided. Needless to say. there were many pit- 
falls to avoid, and many were not avoided. At the 
time, I did not envision three workshops in h)(>^), 
P)70, and h>7l to develop the kind of program that 
was manageable. l\w workshop in 1^^^^^ provided the 
basis for the ethnic studies program that came to be 
known as Ac\c Perspectives in Inicr^imup IMiuation. 

During the summer of h)70, 1^)71, and 1^)72, 
three groups of teachers from local educational agen- 
cies worked to develop instructional activities that 
stress the contributions of ethnic and cultural minori- 
ties to our pluralistic soeiety. The activities presented 
in the bulletin, \c\v Pcrsfhu iives in imer^nmp luluixh 
fion. are interdisciplinary and range from early child- 
hood through secondary education. 'Ihey are not es- 
sentially social studies oriented. All of them do em- 
phasize the necessary effort toward accepting pei)ple 
as individuals with positive contributions delivered 
from the culture group. 

In the bulletin, \cw /\rspci'!i)rs, we have tour 
levels of organization which correspond to the cur- 
rent scht ol organization: Level 1. K-2 liarly Child- 
hood; Level II, 3-5 Klcmentary School: Level !II,6-S 
Middle School: and Level IV,^)-12 Secondary School. 

The instructional activities vary in sophistication 
according to usability with students in the classroom. 
I must emphasize that the teacher's expertise in ap- 
plying these activities to the ongoing curriculum is 
the measure of success. W\e Perspectives is not a cur- 
riculum. It is an interventionary program that pro- 
vides teachers with some assistance in meeting the 
need for multi-ethnic content. 

After we had written the activities, edited them, 
and printed the bulletin, pilot schools were needed 
for tryouts. I was able to pilot the instructional activi- 
ties in three sehools, elementary, middle, and sec- 
ondary in the following counties: Baltimore, 
Caroline. Dorehester, Lrederick, Harford, Prince 
(ieorge's, and St. Mary's, 

The teachers who used the activities advised us on 
their worthiness and usefulness. During the summer 
of P)72, we rewrote the activities and added otlicrs 
on the basis of teacher recoinmeiulalions. Ilopcfidly, 
model units will be developed that would show teacli- 
ers how i)ne could effect an interdisciplinary thri st in 
the classroom without collapsing as a result oi* the 
effort. 

Underlying the instructional activities arc many 
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t.K'lors ih;it I ciinnni Uv'tjil luMv. inil ;i siiniplinu yisos 
\t)u ,1!^ iiica o\ \\w sv\>\H\\\, i)\\w\' ilum inonoUiry thai 
is needed . 

Supportive Services 

Schools. ho\\e\cr well sUitYed Jiul well eciuippeJ. 
can di) lillle toward de\elopi!i;ji sironi;. positiseK re- 
sponsi\e eili/etis wiiliout the syinpathetie txuidaiiee 
and active siippori ot' admiiiislralors and ei\ie leaders. 
Siieli |\*opl^* nuist: 

• l*ro\ide aiul partieipaie in yri)iips aetiveiy studying 
hunian relations and nuilti-ethnie eontrihutii)ns. 

• Proxiwie anil use e\tensi\e libraries '.levotei.1 to 
inulli-ethnie social eonwvrns and personal values and 
esperienees. 

• PuhlieK support the sehooIVs programs in inter- 
ijroup education. 

• I'jieouratie and expedite exchange between the 
sclun)l aiul the woniinnnity through classroom 
visitors and field nips to the workdav world. 

• Place school persiumel on the basis of talent and 
need Ualher than on ethnic background), 

• l:ncourage and expedite exchange between the 
sehi)ol and legislators and public administrators, 

. and 

• l.ncourage and expedite the interaction of sehools 
with public and private agencies working in the 
fields (^f social concern and mental health. 

The teacher needs the support of the community, 
boards of education, school administrators, and su- 
pcrvis(Ms in working with ethnic and cultural minori- 
ties. Intergroup education represents total commit- 
ment by the educational hierarchy. 

There are two questions that should be asked. 
Have we at the State Department of I'.ducation done 
ciunigh? I suppose 1 can say. yes. more than I ever 
ccMieeived possible. I he lyther questi(Mi is. "Have we 
been effecti\e?** Yes. we have. Uut the larger ques- 
tion. "Have we changed iH-havior'V* is beyond ac- 
curate assessment. \"et. there are wavs in which we 
can ensure the contmuing emphasis of ethnic and cul- 
tural minorities in the growth and development of our 
students. 

While Baltimore City has done much in revising 
ancient curricula offerings remember that Baltuiiore 
City is not the total state. Ihe toliovving remarks 
appiv on a statewide Ixisis. 

Position on intergroup Education 

We know that children must be educated to live 
effectively in a multi-cultural society. To accomplish 
this necessary objective, it is imperative that we cor- 
rect our shortcomings. We can no longer tolerate, by 
distortion and/or omission, the disregard in our cur- 
ricula and instructional materials for the history and 
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contributions ot' cultiual and ethnic minorities. In- 
stead, we must alter our curricula to give pupils the 
broader understanding they need to live and work 
successfully in multi-group situations. We nmsi deal 
adequately and realistically with the backgrt)und and 
nature the current struggle for justice and equality 
cM' opportunity. We must insiuv in all our classrooms 
the use of instructional materials which (>biectively 
reflect the cultural and ethnic diversity of American 
life and of our world. 

I believe we can best overcome our present weak- 
nesses through a plaimed program of intergroup edu- 
cation designed to permeate every area of the curricu- 
lum from kindergarten through elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. .Such a program will not only recogni/e 
the contribution of cultural and ethnic minorities in 
the building of a democratic republic, but it will also 
attempt to change altitudes, reduce prejudice, and 
re-educate teachers. 

Specifically, a total program of intergroup educa- 
tion would envision: 

• An integrated curriculum from early childhood 
through the twelfth grade with special emphasis in 
the social studies area. 

• Integration of Afro-American and minority grt)up 
content in the American history curriculum wher- 
ever appropriate, rather than the introduction of 
separate supplemental units which would provide 
merely peripheral treatment. 

• Provision for a separate elective course in Afro- 
American or minority group history where local 
needs warrant, but with the full knowledge that it 
will not fulfill the intent of the mandate vvhicli was 
designed to give all students a broader knowledge 
and understanding of various cultures other than 
their own. 

• (iuidelines for the selection of educational materials 
.which emphasize minority group contribution to 

the growth of the American nation. 

• Elimination of misunderstandings, animosity, and 
the reduction of prejudice in all the sehools. 

• Certification of teachers who have had college level 
coui-ses dealing with minorities in America. 

• Retraining of teachers through workshops which 
einphasi/e positive attitudinal and behavioral 
changes. 

• Support of the program and cooperation in its im- 
plementation by all administrative and supervisory 
personnel on both the state and local levels. 

• Coordination of all agencies and instruments of our 
society in designing, implementing, evaluating, and 
modifying, where necessary, a pri)gram of inter- 
group education in all Maryland public school sy.s- 
tems. 

Rvihn tinn of Prcjucluv. Minority group and ethnic 
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pivUuliccs ;i!v inulli|>k'. ikMoiininai, uiui pcrpctualcd 
h\ :i coiujMcs iiiUTiKtiiM) i>l social aiul psyclioloiiical 
Uu'tvjrs. '\\w alicviaiion t)!' sudi pivjuJicvs ivqiiiivs a 
varictv of approaclics in alucation. The basis oT any 
prot»rain dcsiuncd to ivdiuv minority VLwnip anJ 
ethnic lu>siihlics is the dissoUnion of harriers wliich 
prevent contacts between memlvrs of various ethnic 
and racial groups. It is inciunbent upon educational 
units to reduce jiroup hosiility by workinji and sup- 
port iiii! educational opportunities wliich afford 
(optimum conditions tor student inieraction in i^roups 
and on an individual basis. 

Recurring Themes In intergroup Education 

One shoulil not leave the call for ethnic studies 
and intei;uroup Cilucation without some specific cur- 
riculum framework as a recommendation. Broadly 
conceived, I propose the followMni:: 
Rddiiihilc. \\\ (Uir experience as human bein{is we Iiave 
ailvanced from isolation to pluralism. In the past, 
many people lived in isolated .uroups and considered 
people of other groups as less human than themselves. 
There are many examples tVom history of the refusal 
to treat members of out-groups with the same con- 
sideration as members of the in-groiip. 

But all human beings, of vvluitever race, religion, 
language, or nation, shaiv the same human needs and 
aspirations. These needs and hopes arc met in dif- 
ferent ways in ditTerent cultures. Laeh culture has its 
own set of patterns for life and must be recognized as 
a system valued in its own right. 

In the United Stales, there are many ethnic 
groups, the result of different cultural and racial heri- 
tages, l-vciy person in this country belongs to an 
ethnic group, and our many cultural heritages enrich 
our pluralistic society. Within our democratic system, 
instead of a monocultural society, we can achieve 
unity through diversity. 

Ethnii Themes, Our ethnic themes are: Foundation 
fur hquality: Hqual Worth of livery Person, Alliance 



for I'Ajuality: liqual Worth of I'.very I'.lhnie (Jroup. 
Barriers to Iniualily: Prejudice and DiscriminatioiK 
and Action for Ivquality: Ideals and Kealilies. 

I leave the substance of those themes to you. t)f 
course our gix)ups have filled those areas with good 
material. But please remember the attitudes and ap- 
proaches that might be expressed in those themes 
must express positive attempts tuvvaul forwarding in- 
tergroup education on an interdisciplinary basis. 

If the teacher treats </// students as persons of 
worth, encouraging them to tlnd and develop their 
talents and strengths in language, mathematics, social 
studies, science, physical education, and arts and 
crafts, the foundation is laid for equal valuing and op- 
portunity for every individual. 

In shops and gymnasiums, as well as in classrootns 
and assemblies, the thetne of the contributions of 
many ethnic groups and of individuals from these 
groups can be emphasized. Thus students learn to 
value the pluralistn that America enjoys. 

Again, in every classroom opportunities occur for 
bringing out awareness of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion and tor exploring ways of combating prejudice 
and discrimination. As Dr. Jean Cirambs stresses in 
her book. Intevgroup luiucatiafL the teacher needs to 
be sensitive to the ^'teachable moments.'' which tnay 
occur at anytime in any situation at every level, when 
attitude changes can be most effectively produced. 

It is especially in social studies classrooms that the 
governmental processes for enhancing and protecting 
equality are studied. But in every classroom, the atti- 
tudes that lead to a commitment to full social equali- 
ty must be fostered. 

Have we satisfied Barbara Mikulski. George Wal- 
lace, Clarence Blount. Spiro Agnevv. Sam Banks, and 
hosts of others? Probably not. but we have made a 
beginning. It is rather difficult to please everyone. 
Perhaps we shall never achieve curriculum equili- 
brium, and that is as it should be. 



Blacks in a Multi-Ethnic 
Social Studies Curriculum 



. . . Curriculum and social science specialists and teachers have a 
clear and compelling obligation to develop teaching and teaming 
configurations that represent the ethnic and racial diversity of 
American history and culture. Failure to do this will result in a 
distorted, biased, and fallacious portrayal of American history in the 
nation's public schools. . . « 



Samuel L. E .nks '^^tf 



Willijiu lilwurd Biiiiiluirtit DiiBois. a tilan in 
American LMtors, ilcclaivd pi'ohiiijiK . piDpholicaily , 
and acciMvilcK in l^>()0: 

The prohlcni i)!* the 'rwcntieth 

( cnturN is the problem of the 

eolor line. 

The '*et)lor line" of whieh DnBois spoke scveniy- 
three \ears agi^ eneunibers and ivstriets the I'ole aiul 
eontrilnitions of blaeks in the ineiwhelniinji lunnhcr 
of the eurrieiila ot the IS.OOO school districts that 
a>niprise our luition's piihlie schools. 

This conet'pi (i.e.. •*coIi>r line"), to he sure, con- 
stitutes a torniiiiahle deterrent \o iiitrodiiciiifi ami sus- 
taining tcaehini! ahout the history ami culture of 
hiaek Americans in the IS.OOO school districts and 
the 2.500 institutions ot* hitiiier learniiifz in the nation. 
Ihe paranu>unt factor that causes ciUMnuuis disquiet 
and trauinati/atit>n in school districts is not the ci>n- 
ccpt ot multi-ethnicit\ . but the aspect i>f inulti- 
cthnicits that focuses on the black American in 
American life. Ihere is the \ie\v that is still pre\alent 
in im^st of our school districts thai the liistory and 
experiences ot* black Americans jiv lackinu in aca- 
demic \aliilit\ and Nitjnificance. (ast hi less euphe- 
mistical terms it postulates: '*rhe black man \sas a 
sLj\e l^etore the ( i\il War and a colossal hCiidache 
alter/* 

( luriculum and social science specialists and teach- 
CIS ha\e a clear and eonipeilinii (d>lii»ati(m to de\eli^p 
teachinti and learniui! confi|Liuratii>ns that represent 
the ethnic and racial di\ersiiy of American history 
and cuhurc. I aiUue to do this uill result in a dis- 
tt»rteth biascil. and fallacious portra\ al of American 
historv in the natii>n's public schools. 

I his paper will ti>cus briefly iMi three principal 
areas in vliscussinii iniilti-ethnicity as it relates to 
blacks the self-concept of blacks, the inclusion (U* 
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blacks in textbook.s and curriculum resource mate- 
rials, and the prospects for llie future. 

The Self-Concept of Blacks 

hi view of the traducement, hostlHty, and vit)lence 
that blaeks iiave eiuiured since their ignominious 
transport to this cou nry. it is remarkable that today 
blaeks believe in their fundamental humanity and 
worth. I he pronouncement by Chief .lustice Roj:er B. 
laney in 1X57 tiiat tlie *'Negro had no rijziits that 
white people were bound to respect'' jiave lejial stand- 
inii and reeoynition to what was already an accepted 
belief in American life. An etiios had been operative 
in American life over two centuries before the t'ateful 
decision of C hief .lustice Taney that all blacks were 
property or a 'Suborder of life" without humanity 
and le^al standing. 

Thomas .letferson. the "Sajze of \1onticello." and 
author of the Declaration of Independence would 
proclaim with rinuinu assurance in his Ao/c.s nnjhc 
Siuic nf l ir^itiia in I 7S7: 

I hey <i.e.. blacks) seem to require less sleep. A 
black after hard labour throufih tiie day will be 
induced by the slijihtest amusements to sit up till 
midniyht. or later, thoujih knowini: he must l>e 
out with the first dawn of the morninji.* 
.lefferson. continues: 

Iheir li.e.. blacks) love is ardent, but it kindles 
the senses onl\ . !u>t the imajiination. Keliizion in- 
deed has priKluced a IMiyllis Wheatley. but it 
cimld not priHluce a pi>et . 1 he composji ions pub- 
lished under her name are beneath the diunily of 
criticism.' 

.lefferson. an aficionado of eualitarianisin and libert\. 
con\e\ed an imajie (^f blacks as a suborder of life whi) 
were, at best, "tasteless, dull, and anomalous.*' 
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The iiniUii)Us pronnuiKwiiK'Hts ot iolTcrson ;iiul 
countU'Ns others who tollosvoiL hot'otv ;iiul after tlio 
War. |H)rtra\oil tlio hlack AnicriL^in as an iii- 
Jivulual witlioiil \alnc anJ uorili. Watlor Whiio. 
tuniior I Aociilivc Sv\MVlary ol the NAAt'P. stated the 
silualiiMi in uraphic lerins: 

1 was a Neuro. a hinnaii heiny with an invisible 
piijnnontalion w hieh niarkeJ me as a person to he 
hmUed. haiijieil. alMiseil. iliseriminatod aiiainst, 
kept in poverty aiul iiinoranee. in order that those 
whose skin was white would have readily at hand 
a proiW' of their siiperiiM'it\ . ... It made no dil- 
terenee hi)W inielliiient or talented m\ millions i^l' 
brothers and I were, or luw\ \irtiiousl\ we Ii\ed.^ 
While Waller While was reeiu'dinii his reeolleetions 
and relleelions in the face nu)\\ in a larger sense, 
he was reeorilinu what il Telt like lo be blaek in twen- 
tieth eentur\ America. I he '*Kerner Keport'' and the 
Natiotial I'rban Coalition ha\e indicated that racial 
biiiotiA eonlinnes to polari/e and benumb the natii)n. 
I'niike white ethnies. the "hiiih visil^lity'' of blaeks 
prevents their initial aeeeptanee and equal partieipa- 
tiiui in the laruer society, (i. I'ranklin f dwards. Chair- 
man the Si)eioloi!y Department of llowaril Uni- 
versity, proviiles a tellinu commentarv : 

One ot the ureal and nu^st paintu! paradoxes of 
American life is that tlie blaek citi/.en, althouuh 
an old-line, oKI-time American, is in actuality not 
full\ recoimi/ed as an Anieriean by his white I'el- 
low-citi/eiis. His torebears were here lonu before 
most immij!rant people.** 

A neyative aiul fallaciinis portrayal enieriies o\' 
blacks \n American life. (i. I ranklin lAlwarils identi- 
fies a crucial and pervasive taetor \is-a-vis blacks and 
w liites: 

Ihc trouble between Black and white Americans 
stems partly \io\]\ the Blacks' liistiMA of servitude 
atul p.utly tV(Mn prejudice. I lie laruet cH thepreJ- 
udiee is race, identified chietlv In color/ 
Curricidum planners, teachers, administrators, and 
the mass media have a tremendous responsibility in 
Ci^rrecliUii the wronus ot thc [njst and present, leacli- 
ers and ailministrators hear a hea\\ and special re- 
sp()nsjbilil\ in helping! all children, particularly those 
who ha\e been told repcatedk b\ their sociel\ that 
- tiicv do not ha\e value and worth because ol the 
color of their skin. 

Black histoiA in a multi-ethnie eurrieuhun prmides 
a basis tor the untojdinti ot* an objective ami factual 
ilepictifiti of American historv. In short, om* schools 
must be liumani/cd in tMdcr to help black children 
and youths i() iliscover themscKes ami recoimi/e their 
lundamental worth and value. A person w ho di^es not 
kiu>w his historx cannot rcalK take pride in what lie 
is. particularK it he has been tokl cmmtlcss times he 
has no nieaniniiful past. 
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Blacks and the Curriculum 

Blacks have laruely Iven excluded in a substantive 
way in the textbooks and curriculum jiuiiles in a pre- 
ponderant number ol' the nation's public scliools. 
SterciMypes and misint'ormation about blaek Ameri- 
cans abound. Ihe •'Dick and Jane Syndn>me** (i.e.. 
white middle class cliiUlren) contMiues in spite of talk 
of mulli-ethnieil\ . Moreover, textbook publishers 
ci)ntinue to promote a duality in publisliini! text- 
books: a regular Dick and .lane variety for suburbia 
and the .South, and a technieolored or •'browned 
o\er" variety for the North. 

Curriculum guides in most of our school districts 
continue to rcHect a bil'urcalion. A separate black 
course or unit on '^minority cultures" is prepared for 
blacks and other interestcil students. These units or 
supplementary materials, ofl'eivd as electives. fail to 
reach a majority of the students. What is reiiuired in 
order to reach all stiulents is a fusion or incorporation 
o\' black history and other ethnic groups into the 
total fabric of the social studies curriculum. This, of 
course, does not preclude the offering of electives. 
l'!lectives shouki be offercil for students who desire 
more indepth study and research in black iiistory. 

There is a beliet' which pervades many of our pub- 
lie schools and colleges, even at this late date, that 
there is really nc^t much to teach about black history. 
In other instances, blacks are included in the eurricii- 
lum as a iranquilatoiA' device or pacifier. 

Curriculum i^huuiers and school ailminislrators in 
most of oiu' school districts have great ilifficulty in 
securing curriculum writers ami teachers who are 
knowledgeable and competent in black history atul 
culture. In most olOur pid^lic schools .and colleges 
today, the demand for knowledgeable and informed 
teachers, black and white, in black history exceeds 
the supply. Coiiscciuently. the selection of teachers 
boils down to the presence of volunteers. 

I he lUher significant problem associatcil with the 
teaching of black history is the mistaken notion that 
it is a separate histi)r\ . This \iew . ol course. is arrant 
nonsense. The histor\ ot* the black American is in- 
extricably interwmen w ith the liisior\ of our nation. 
If black history is not taught and written within the 
perspective of our total history, a distorted and inac- 
curate history will continue to i^rexail. The para- 
mount thrust shouki be a presentatiiuuU' the authen- 
tic record which depicts tlie reality and truth of the 
ri>le ami contributH>ns of black .'Vmericaiis to Ameri- 
can history. 

lextbooks, !o be sure, have been of little as- 
sistance in this eflort. In P)(>(>-()7. Irving Sloan, a 
social stUilies teacher in the Scarsilale. New ^*ork Pub- 
lic Schoids. conducteil a critical exaniinatiiui o( 
prominent te\tbooks utili/eil in a large mnnber of 
Atnerican secimdary schools and colleges. Sknui's 
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slUilx.vvilh ;i lew lAcvptioiis i vi/.. Caii^hcy . I'ratikliii. 
Ma>. Au//i/ nnhi' hri\ K. VVavlc. Wiklor. L. Wade. .1 
llistnyy iff tha L\S.). shows that the black American, 
except in a menial and stereotypical portrayal, is 
laruelv excluded. 

An recent as last >ear. the Virginia State Uoard ot* 
Idiication voted imaniinously to end its otHcial role 
in public school classrooms oT several coiKroversial 
histoix textbooks. Ihe books were written ibr jzrades 
tour, seven, eleven, and twelve at the direction of a 
legislative textbook commission. In a book (i.e.. I 
jiinia: Ilisfnry - (luri'rnnh'ni - lic<}^rai>li \ ) required 
of all sevenlli iiraders in the slate, a passajze contained 
the fbllovvinii: 

life amonii tlie Negroes of Virginia in slavery 
times was generally happy. Ihe Negroes went 
about in a cheerful maiuier making a living for 
theiiiseUcs and for those whom they worked. 
Ihex wtTc not so unhappy as some Northerners 
thought the\ were, nor were they so happy as 
some Southerners claimed. . . 

Biased and distorted textbooks have created 
enormous problenis of positive self-identity for black 
children, Slanted textbooks and teaching have created 
a false sense of superiority in white children predi- 
cated solely on llieir color. Kemieth dark perceptive- 
ly reveals this condition in his hvjuJkv ami Your 
iWd: 

Racial diserimiiuition in America is one example 
of tiiis tendency to grant preferred status to some 
individuals and to reject others. In this vase the 
basis for preference is color.^ 
'Ihomas Petliurew of Harvard University sustains the 
position of C lark in writing that "While he (i.e.. Black 
American) is totally Anierican in every conceivable 
meaning of the term, lie finds that most Americans 
are white and that somehow the UK-re color of his 
skin puts him into a unique and socially-defined infe- 
rior category."^ The elimination of jaundiced and in- 
accurate textbooks vvouUi constitute a most signifi- 
cant support for truth and iiUegrity in oi'" public 
schools. 

Prospects for the Future 

'I here is still imich more rhetoric than substance as 
regards the inclusion of blacks in a meaningful way in 
multi-ethnic curricula in the nation's public schools. 
Ihe outlook does not appear hopeful because of the 
"eokir line** and a paralysis of will. The current cli- 
mate and mood of the nation are luirdly supportive of 
multi-ethnicity. President Nixon, however, assures the 
nation that om* cities have **cot>led down*' and that 
the worst is behind uv Reports of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders. National Urban 
Coalition, and the United States Civil Rights Conunis- 
sion do not sustain the President^ sanguine assess- 
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ment. The most recent United Slates Civil Rights 
Commission report, a voluminous 4^5 page account, 
provided a grave assessment in concluding that there 
had been a failure at every l*ederal level, including the 
White Mouse, to enforce federal laws equally and 
faiily. In somber and lugubrious terms the Conunis- 
siiMi reported that 'Mt (I'ederal civil Mglits enforce- 
ment) lacks creativity, resources, a sense of urgency, a 
firmness in dealing with violators, and most im- 
portant a sense of commitment. Time is running out 
in the dreams of our forebears.''^ 

Blacks in a multi-ethnic curriculum must extend 
beyond *Mne-too-ism.'' The esseiUial thrust in our 
present-day curriculum building must accentuate fun- 
damental and substantive reform and change in social 
studies education. We must carefully and rigorously 
examine the **Seven Cardinal Aims of Hducation'' 
proclaimed by the liducational Policies Conuiiission 
of the Nl-A in I'M 8 in order to determine their 
pertinence and meaning in the h)70's and beyond. 

A genuine multi-ethnic curriculum focusing on 
blacks will require a critical and sedulous reexamina- 
tion of the idealistic and loft professions of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution, the melt- 
ing pot theory, the Puritan l-thic. and the concept of 
equal opportunity. The curriculum of the student 
must be the realities of our history, past and pres- 
ent: the historic failure of the nation to extend the 
blessings of liberty to twenty-five million blacks de- 
spite tlieir citizenship: the extended study and non- 
treatment of ^00 black victims of syphilis in Alabama 
by the United States Public Health Service even after 
penicillin was discovered as a means of treatmeiU: the 
transfer of blacks from the plantation to urban 
ghettos; the summary discharge of the l(i7 members 
of the all black 1st Battalion 25th Infantry in 
Brownsville, 1'exas in August 1^>0() for their alleged 
"conspiracy of silence'' (recently Secretary of the 
Army, Robert l*. l-roehiIke. decided after 66 years, 
and the death of most of the survivors to expunge 
their records): the recent study of John K.Cialbraith 
that shows ninety-eight percent of Jobs in private in- 
dustry paying SI 5.000 or better are occupied by 
white males, and ninety-six percent of jobs in f-ederal 
goveriuuent paying SI 5.000 or better are held by 
white males: the meaning of Wounded Knee II; segre- 
gated schools in spite of the Brown decision and sub- 
sequent Supreme Court decisions: continued poverty 
in our society in the face of imparalleled prosperity 
(i.e.. (iNP over one trillion dollars): the social and 
economic costs of Vietnam: the grt>vving despair, bit- 
terness, and alienation in our urban centers. Students 
must be permitted the opportunil\ to search for and 
grapple with the •MIovv" and "Why'* of these issues, 
among others, for themselves. Teachers must facili- 
tate and encourage this process. We can no longer pro- 
ceed with the teaching of the quiet antl harmonistic 
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ilojiiinis of ihc p;isl I rum whence coiiicUi no truth. 
loy klcals. hov\cvcr. nol^lo ;iiul inspir;ni(>iuil, will not 
iVcc lis as a nation, hiii the truth otTcrs hope. 

Currieulum planners, aclministralor.s, aiul teachers 
must iK'eiMiie ei^ini/ant of the laet tlial the nation is 
wow cotitVonteil with a new iieneralion oi l>laek 
.Ainerieans whi> are proud and inspired by their heri- 
tage; augressive, arlieulate. and insistent in the convic- 
tion iliat oui nation li\e up to its i^rot'essed beliefs 
mnv; and unci>nipromisingly honest in their delinea- 
tion ot'lhe plight of' Mack Americans in todas's socie- 
ty. 'I'heir lieroes are Nhilcolni \. Martin Luther King, 
.Ir.. I-idridge {'lea\er. Angela Davis, Iniamu Baraka. 
Nikki (iiovanni, Huey Newton, Bobhy Scale. Stokely 
Carmichael. James T'orman. Ahmed livans, Ron 
Kareiiga, l*arren Mitchell. Julian Bond, and other 
vigorous advocates ot' immediate political, economic, 
and social change. 

*lhe demaiuU of hlacks tor black history and cul- 
ture in tl?e l^XiO's have provided momentum tor 
white ethnics in the 7()\ in their efforts for ethnic 
studies and increased recognition. The development 
of a rapprochement between blacks and white ethnics 
looms as a far distant po.ssibility because of prejudi- 
cial thinking and mutual suspicion in terms of goals 
and methods. 

A multi-ethnic curriculum will raiuire the follow- 
ing essentials: 

• A concentrated, indeptluand on-going sensitization 
of the total staff (vi/., school board members, 
teachers, administrators, paraprofessionals, clerical, 
and custodial staff, etc.) in terms of value clarifica- 
tion and interpersonal relations. 

• Provision tor indepth training for all teachers and 
supervisory personnel in minority history and cul- 
ture <vi/.. Black. Chicano. Indian. Jewish, etc.). 

• Utilization of printed and nudli-media materials 
that are multi-ethnic in their focus and content. 

• Development of administrative and teaching staffs 
that are bi-racial in ct)mposition. 

• lislahlishment of a partnership with the total com- 
munity (vi/.. religious groups, student groups, civic 
groups, institutions o\' higher education, P. T.A.'s, 
elected officials, business groups, etc.) in order to 
cooperatively achieve educational goals. 



William li. B. DuBoisdied in Clhana in at the 
age of ^5, an expatriate, ami a citizen in (Jhana. Ironi- 
cally, on the day i)f his death, Martin Luther King, Jr. 
was proclaiming his ^^Dream" to an enraptured and 
ecstatic crowd of 200,000 Americans, black and 
white, at the base i>f the Lincoln Memorial, The 
euphoria of l%3 has largely been dashed, but the 
**color line" persists. An opportunity now exists in 
our public schools to strike a blow for freedom in 
order to permit the diversity and richness of our his- 
loiy to unfold to all of our students. 

The chief role of teachers, who, in fact, constitute 
the curriculum, as orehestrators and facilitators of the 
learning process, is to assist ami provide direction for 
students lo honestly portray the truth and diversity 
of our past and present. Blacks, then, wilt be seriously 
and substantively involved in the curricula of our 
schools. This, to be sure* is an awesome challenge for 
our schools and society. It offers hope for truth and 
human possibilities to consign the ancient **color 
line'' to disrepair and disrepute in our nation's 
schools and national life. 

The inclusion of blacks in a multi-ethnic curricu- 
lum requires more than a simplistic adding to the 
historical fruitcake. !t will take teachers of enormous 
courage and intestinal fortitude to teach the history 
of this country us il is as opposed to what it is w//;- 
pnsi'ii m hi\ Charles L. Silberman makes an insightful 
observation in stating in Crisis in likuK and While 
that **Nothing less than a radical reconstruction of 
American society is required if the Negro is to be able 
to take his righlfid place in American society." Cow 
vcrsely, nothing less than a **radical reconstruction" 
of the curricula of owx nation's public schools is re- 
quired to bring truth, integrity, and reality to blacks 
in a multi-ethnic ciuriculum. 
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Five Years Later 

A Critical Assessment of the Effects 

of the Kerner Report 

. . . Some eras in history seem to encourage fairer public opinion 
than others. For example, during the administration of John F. Ken- Marion Sjodin 

nedy and Lyndon Baines Johnson, people seemed closer together 
and more concerned about human rights. . . . There seemed a greater 
desire then, to correct the effects of past discrimination. Unfortu- 
nately, this commitment did not go far enough. Few realized how 
great an effort was required to get rid of institutional racism. . . . 



In I^)(i7. niaiiv American cities woiv lorn h> vio- 
lent cli)ineNtic rehelli4)ns. Baltimore was not one ol 
tiieni. 

later tlial year, svlien President Johnson ap- 
pointed a study eoniiiiission to probe the causes of 
these riots and recommended actions to preclude such 
upheavals in the future, mans Baltimoreans read this 
news Willi onl\ an academic interest. After all. it 
hadn't happened here. 

l or almost a year this panel the Kerner (onimis- 
sit)n studied, held hearinjis. ct)nducted interviews, in- 
spected police records and made site visits. Mean- 
while, the turbulence continued, and if anyone was 
waiting eagerly for Ihe report of the Kerner Commis- 
sion, it was not. probably, the residents of the riot 
area nor their advocates. I he Kerner ( ommission 
members, it was tell, were so moderate, so much a 
part of. or at least so much tuned in to ''the establish- 
ment.'' that if they had blamed •'outside agitators.'' 
no one would have been surprised. Indeed, it was 
what most Americans were conditioned to expect. 
So. when on March I. l^>f>S. the Kerner Commission 
concluded that "the Urban Disorders of the summer 
of 1^)()7 were not caused by. nor were they the conse- 
quence o\\ any organized plan or conspiracy." and 
pinpointed the destructive conditions of life in city 
slums, created by institutional racism, as the root of 
the violence, the nation was shocked not at the con- 
clusions themselves, but at the fact that such a body 
of moderates rould reach those conclusions that 
they could ferret out the truth in the first place, be 
able to recogni/e the truth once they found it. and 
would forthrightly state it if they did recogni/e it. 
I'urthermore. the report was so complete and so care- 
fully documented that it was the perfect sijuelch to 
tho radicals on the right, and for the time being at 
least, they were speechless. 

No unit on Afro-American history would be com- 
plete without a consideration of the white racism that 
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has. throughout our history, contaminated the black 
experience. The Kerner Report provides the most 
comprehensive documentation of white racism avail- 
able. 

The report emphasizes and details three aspects of 
the urban situation: 

• ^'Racial discrimination in employment, education 
and housing, which creates 'corrosive and degrading 
effects' on blacks; 

•"The migration of poor blacks to the inner cities 
and the concurrent movement of the white middle 
class to the suburbs, which causes physical facilities 
to deteriorate and the delivery of essential services 
to slow down; 

• ''The intersection in the urban ghettos of segrega- 
tion and poverty which serves *to destros' oppor- 
tunity and hope and to enforce failure' and plunges 
the people trapped there into crime, narcotics ad- 
diction, permanent welfare status, and. bitterness 
and resentment against society in general and white 
society in particular.'' 

Specifically, the C ommission identified twelve 
deeply held grievances common to all the riot torn 
cities, and ranked them itJ^ '^^l^^!^^'^ the order of 
their intensity: 

• The abrasive relationship between the police and 
the minority communities 

• Unemployment and underemployment 

• inadequate housing 

• inadequate education 

• l\)or recreation facilities and programs 

• Ineffectiveness of the political structure and griev- 
ance mechanisms 

• Disrespectful white attitudes 

• Discriminatory administration of justice 

• Inadequacy of federal programs 

• Inadequacy of municipal .services 
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• DiscriniiiKiloiN consmnor ;iiul c'lviiil practices 

• InaJa|iiiilc Nvollinv projiniins 

In Baltimore, this analysis yot dilTcivnt reactions 
in Uit'tcrcnt parts ol' the eoniinunitx . 

At the end of Daviil I . ( ilenn. direelor ol' 

BaltinuMV (.'itvN ('oMiniunit\ Kelatii>ns (\)nimissiiMK 
hailed the Kerner (oniinission's tindinus and re- 
marked that, so lar. Baltimore IukI escaped a riot, not 
because it was so eood. hut because it was \ery lucky. 
I rustraliiUi aiui rajie. the same inaredienls that pro- 
duced reluMlions in oilier cities were also Testerinii in 
BallinuMV. 

AsMr. (ilenn stated , . ."larize luimbersori^iack peo- 
ple remain mired in po\erty. Members of the Nejiro 
labor force are frciiucntly uisen the most disagreeable 
anil lowest paiil jobs in industr\. I he unemployment 
rale is much hiiiher for blacks tiian for whiles. 
Schools in iihetlo areas still oecupy the oldesi buiUI- 
injis and recei\e the lioirs share of uncertified teach- 
ers. In short, ihe \icious cycle of umler-education. 
inadeiiuale empKnment and po\ert\ continues to 
plajiue the black cili/ens of the United States/' But 
other cili/ens. preenini! themselves premalureK . kept 
on Ihiiikinj: that "it couldn't happen here." 

riiouiihlful individuals agreed with Mr. (ilenn. kept 
their finiiers erosscil. ami hoped Baltimore would slay 
lucky. 

Ihe luck all ran out on April 4. P)f)N upon tlie 
assassination of a jireat .American leader. Dr. Martin 
l.ulher Kiiiiz. Jr. As the people mourneil his untimely 
death, the incN liable finally happened as everyone 
knew it wiuild. itisen such a precipitating incident. 

The actual rebellion began on (lay Street some 
time between ^:M) p.m. and 5:.^() p.m. on .Satunlay. 
April (Wh. It lasted three daxsand left six people ileail 
and I .()4^> businesses burncil. damajieil. or looleil, 

I he (ioNcrnor of .Mars land respondeil to the trage- 
dy not. as had been hopcil. with an immeiliate emer- 
genc\ reallocation o( state fumls to give help to the 
people o\' Baltimore. Nor did he declare his intent to 
ct>mmunicate more cK^seb with leailers in the black 
community to determine priorities for remedial ac- 
tion, lie did not even, as had been expected, smiply 
give an expression of sympath\ . Instead, he called as 
man\ ke\ ICiUlers of the black communit\ as he couki 
identity to seold and sneer at them for failing to dis- 
associate ihemsebes from ''radical*' blacks. It was 
a grievtuis. infuriating* polarizing insult. 

ShorlK after his inaugiu'ation, the governor had 
selected a group of individuals black and white, 
Democrats and Republicans, eiti/ens and legislators 
to serve as his '\"i\il rights advisorv ctimmittee.*' 
Knowlcilgeable observers hinted that this committee 
was intended to bypass ami further emasculate the 
Slate Human Kelations Commission which had less 



ptnver and budget then tiian il does now. It would 
not only luive been more proper, but niore effeclive 
and efficient for the Slate Commissioners to have 
*\idviscd'' the (iovernor. Biit despile that, lhe(iover- 
nor*s ci)mmillee meml)ers were, lor the most part, 
sincere in their desire ;o improse liuman relations. 

(\)mniitlee members were as dismayed by the in- 
sensitive remarks as anyone else, ami immediately ar- 
ranged a meeting with the tiovernor in Annapolis. 

An apology to tiie black leaders was discussed. The 
governor said that he woukhrt apologize he meant 
it anil that they were the ones w ho should apologize 
to him for walking out. One State Senator gave an elo- 
quent plea for an apology *'^'ou don*t know how 
wrong you are." she saiil. I'he governor replied that 
lie still couldn't apologize. 

In an effort to partially end this impasse, one com- 
mittee member timidly suggested lhat an endorse- 
ment of the findings and recommendations of the 
Kerner Commission might have the effect of an apol- 
ogy without actually being one. The (Iovernor agreed 
lhat that was a possibility. But by then, the time was 
up. .Someone came in to say a driver was waiting to 
take him to a ^'oung Republican Convention in At- 
lantic Citv . Next morning, it was a shock to read that 
the (iovernor of .Maryland, fresh from that meeting* 
had basically repeated the same irresponsible speech, 
fie was off and rumiing after that, ami never met with 
the committee again. His rise to prominence confirms 
the Kerner Report's declaratit>n lhat white racism is 
still vvidespreail in America. 

*'()ur nation is moving toward two societies, one 
black, one white separate and unequal/' was the di.s- 
(Iiiieting declaration of the Kerner Committee. 

But it was hopeful too. '''{'his deepening racial divi- 
sion is not inevitable. I he movement apart can still be 
reversed. Choice is still possible.'' proviiled there is 
compassio.nate. massive and sustained national action, 
concluded the report. The reconnnendations were 
maile with a sense of "great urgency.'' Warned the 
Commission, ''there can be no higher priority for na- 
tional action.". . _ ._ . _ 

Five Years After 

lhat was five years ago. Tiulay. much talk and 
many programs later, according to the Census Bureau. 
aboiU one-third of the nation's 2.\(KH).{)0{) blacks are 
still living in poverty. On the other hand* only ten 
percent of white Americans are siniilarlv destitute. 
On the average, a while fatnily earns 'sIOD for every 
S(iO earned by a black familv'. I his inequalitv exists 
despite impressive education advances bv blacks in 
reeent years. In P>7I. the high school ilropout rate 
nationally was 11.1 percent for blacks: for whites, it 
was 7.4 percent, not a great ileal lower, riiere is little 
reason to wonder, then, why some young blacks may 



become JiscDiinigcd uhoiii iho promise ot\\iuciUion. 

Keccnl ciilbucks ii) tuiuls tor (\)iumiinity Action 
and Model (*ities programs have ended the War on 
Poverty just as it wa.s {letting started. Manpower train- 
ing programs hase been devastated. 

On the legislative tioni. elTorts are also underway 
to roll back the calendar and to wipe out esen the 
limited gains of the past decade. I'or example, public 
opinion, justitlably indignant over recent brutal kill- 
ings, is moiniting tor a return to capital punisliment 
tor certain types oi' heinous murders. Some elected 
otTicials, without thinking it througli all the way, are 
responding to this pressure. All the camel wants is his 
nose in the tent. After that, it won't take long before 
capital punishment is restored completely. And, if 
past history and present trends are any indication, 
that could mean geiu)cide or at least a renewed op- 
portunity for the oppression of blacks. It is well doc- 
umented that, across the nation, black defendents re- 
ceive harsher penalties than whites tor similar crimes. 

Judge .loseph Howard's h)fJ survey of the admin- 
istration of rape cases in the State of Maryland otTers 
an excellent example of this racism. He found that, 
since \^>2.>. fifty-five males have been sentenced to 
death, for rape forty-six were black; seven were 
white; two were Puerto Kican. 1 hirly of these men 
were actually executed, all for raping white women. 
No man has ever been executed in Maryland for rap- 
ing a black woman. Should there be a return to capi- 
tal punishment, the probability seems high that the 
same disproportionate justice will resume. 

The Baltimore Scene 

Let us now turn specifically to the Baltimore 
scene. In employment, the situation may actually have 
worsened. Racial discrimination by employers is still 
with us. It has become subtle, sneaky, and hard to 
detect, but it is still there. In 1^)72, the Community 
Relations ( ommission. the City\ anti-discrimination 
enforcement agency, took in fifty percent more racial 
complaints than it received in \ ^n\. There has been a 
steady increase in racial discrimination cases every 
year since the law was enacted. The staff should be 
increased, and CRC's authority should be strength- 
ened. Ihis has !H)t been done, but CRC still makes 
every effort to handle these cases honestly and objec- 
tively. As a result, there is a current movement in 
higher places ti> curtail the Commission's powers, 
thereby diminishing, instead of increasing, it,s effec- 
tiveness. 

The local unemployment rate in 1^)72 was only 
five and seven tenths percent for whites. I'or blacks, 
it was nine and seven tenths percent, not quite dou- 
ble, I'our years ago, the black unemployment rate 
was only six and one tenth percent. This gap is sure 
to widen as unemployment increases. It is still mostly 
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black employees who are tlie "last hired, tirst fired." 

In Baltimore, the median income for white fami- 
lies is S^).SUO; for black families, it is S7.:00, 

Twenty-six percent of alt the black residents in 
Baltimore CWy are living below the poverty level. 
Only ten percent ol' llie whites subsist at a compara- 
ble level. 

In education, as noted previously, black young 
people tend to remain longer in high school now than 
was previously the ca.se. But this is not as great a 
cause for optimism as it looks. It may be due to the 
lack of available jobs for young people, even upon 
graduation. Moreover, there is still a disparity at the 
upper education levels, with onl\" ^A5^ black men 
over twenty-five in Baltimore who have completed 
four or more years of college, as compared with 
1 (),S4() white males over twenty-tlve. 

Baltimore City Health Department statistics also 
reveal the racial inei|uality of poverty: 1^)72 figures 
for infant mortality show more than two times as 
many deaths of black babies than of wliile babies. 

Homicide figures, even more disparate, show sev- 
enty-four white and 2(S7 non-while deaths last year. 

According to a recent study by the Baltimore Task 
I'orce on Juvenile Justice, **throughout Maryland, re- 
ferrals to juvenile courts are seventy percent white, 
yet fifty-four percent of the commitments to training 
schools are black.'* 

At a time when education could play a crucial role 
in supplying wholesome activities for youth, there are 
no available funds to continue a summer school pro- 
gram in Baltimore City. The City Council regrets this, 
of course, but there seems a greater apprehension 
about raising taxes. How can this be racism? Seventy 
pel cent of the City's student population is black. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of institu- 
tional racism is the community of Fairfield, right here 
within the city limits. Until you see it yourself, it is 
impossible to believe a coinnumity like l-airfield 
could exist today as part of the modern City of Balti- 
more. Like a scene transplanted from the rural south 
in the thirties, Fairfield endures in patient irony 
against a landscape of dynamic, growing industry, 

Unpaved, with no curbs or sidewalks, and un- 
drained. the streets become muddy canals when it 
rains. Dilapidated abandoned cars, mired beside heaps 
of trash and rubble on City or industry-owned 
vacant lots, get no attention from the Police Depart- 
ment. The neighborhood school was built to be a 
warehouse. 

Many homes lack sewers and plumbing facilities; 
this forces some families to share buthrooins or use 
outhou.ses. In the summertime, biting insects breed in 
the smelly, stagnant septic tank water that runs off to 
the roads. 

On the periphery of I* airfield is a scrap metal junk- 



yurd. Its iijily Iriuks l>U>ck tiic residential stivct. an 
illegal pracliec done vvilh impunity. Ki)ttinj! rubber 
tires have been wantoiilN thrown alon^» llie road- 
side: the dealer aeeepts onl> the metal parts of old 
ears. 

The residents of I'airt'ielcl are l^laek. 

To date, eity otTieials have tailed to explain \vh> 
I'airt'iekl has not been reeeiving basie eity serviees. 
'llie> keep promising various improvements, but 
nothing has actually materialized. It is believed thai 
sinee this land is zoned M-3 tor heavy industrv , ihey 
mas feel that the residents nia\ not be there mueli 
longer. lairfiekL however, has existed as a eom- 
munity sinee long before the turn of the century, and 
has been waiting that k.)ng for otTicialdoni to recog- 
nize its right to exist. 

Beeatise of the zoning classification, l-airfield is 
not eligible to receive T'ederal funds for improvement. 
While the chances for a change in the zoning seem 
remote, long suffering taxpayers of I'airfield never- 
theless feel that somehow, some way, the city \:oiih\ 
surely find the means to provide the customary city 
services that other neighborlioods take for granted. 
Another nearby community, Wagner's Point, is also 
zoned industrial. Wagner\ Point is far from Utopian, 
but it, at least, has sewers and sidewalks and curbs. 
But, Wagner's Point is white. 

.Some eras in history seem to encourage fairer pub- 
lic opinion than others. For example, during the ad- 
ministration of .lohn \', Kemiedy and Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, pei)ple seemed closer together and more 
concerned about hinnan rights. While the concepts of 
••Black Power" and **Black Pride'* did threaten some 
whites, many others were starting to move away from 
such racism. I'here seemed a greater desire then to 
correct the elTects of past discrimination. Unfortu- 
nately, this conimiiment did not go far enough. I-ew 
realized how great an effort was required to get rid of 
institutional racism. _ 

Half Truths Damage 

TodaN , many of yesterday's civil rights enthusiasts 
are deviling themselves to safer worthy causes such 
as preservation of the environment and discrimination 
against women. Others have completely crossed over 
to campaign against reverse diserimination, i.e., the 
goals implicit in aftirmative action employment pro- 
grams. 

They have bought the myth of welfare fraud. 
Despite repeated news articles about the average wel- 



fare family in Baltimore living on %200 per month, or 
fifty-seven and eight tenths percent of the mininunn 
subsistance standard established by the State Depart- 
ment of Social Serviees (SIth), food; SIS, clothing; 
S40, rent; Sl.>, utilities; Sl,'^, everything else), they 
deciA' the '\iffluence of lazy welfare recipients.'' 

Whether they know it or iu)t, tliey deny the validi- 
ty of the Kerner Keport when thcN liken the black 
experience to the wliite immigrant experience and 
scold those who **make excuses for apathy and vio- 
lence.'* They refuse to acknowledge how poverty and 
oppression can destroy tlie soul and often kill incen- 
tive. 

I'heN keep saying, *T.ook how far we've come, 
without commenting on how far we have yet to go, 
and without considering how far back we started. In 
other words, two times one is still only two, and the 
citizen should beware of statistics that arv quoted, 
glowingly, to show such growth as a 'doubling of the 
black labor force' and a ^quadrupling of black in- 
come'." 

'I hey have elected many individuals who are unre- 
sponsive to the needs of poor people and black peo- 
ple. 'I'hey have given ample Justification to Mrs. 
Madeline Murphy's harsh statement, in the Al'ro- 
American last year^ **Scratch a liberal and you get a 
racist,'* 

In other words, officials and legislators at all levels, 
as well as many average citizens, seem not to be heed- 
ing the warnings and the evidence with the sense of 
urgency that it would take to reverse the present 
trend, 

ft may be too late already. But then, maybe not, 
At the present time, there is one piece of good 
news the possibility that a i'cderal court could order 
Baltimore (*ity to pay millions of dollars to black 
firemen who, over the years, have been victims of 
discrimination by the lire Department. If this hap- 
pens, the City Departments may hasten to mend their 
ways, thereby ending one form of institutional racism 
and setting a good example for the eradication of 
others. It is a bright liope. 

Recently, there has been a rash of books and arti- 
cles urging civil rights leaders to refrain from promot- 
ing **senseless nu ths of genocide or despair," and 
emphasizing what they term **remarkab|e'' gains tor 
black people in recent years. Truth is not served by 
telling only part of it. Such specious reasoning can 
and probably already has done untold damage to the 
struggle for eijual opportunity by lining citizens into 
a complacent misei>nception that it is already here. 
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A Critical Assessment 

The Indian in American History 



. . . Fairness and iustice are not only the right ot those who now 

have unequal treatment and opportunity; seeing that unfairness and u u i n 

mistreatment do not exist is the responsibility of those who receive Herbert LoCKiear 

more favored treatment and have better opportunities. U has been 
said many times, but it is worth repeating, that as long as any of us is 
in bondage none of us is free. . . . 



The present pliyht of the Red Man is an iiuiication 
ot* exaetly how tar he has fallen from his state of 
Noble Savage in little more than 450 years. At first, 
the newly diseovered Indians were iireatly respeeted 
and admired. Columbus brought home six Indians to 
show Oueen Isabella, and dressed in full regalia, they 
quiekly beeame the euriosities of Spain. Sir Walter 
Raleigh brought baek Indians also, and a eraze swept 
tli/abethan l-ngland. Shakespeare eoniplained about 
it in The Tempest: "They will not give a doit (a small 
coin equal to about half a farthing) to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian." 
The Freneh philosopher Michel de Montaign talked 
with Indians who had beeii brought to the Freneh 
Court and concluded that the Noble Savage had been 
found, for the Indian "hath no kind of traffic, no 
knowledge of letters, no Intelligence of numbers, no 
name of magistrate, nor of politics, no use of sei-vices, 
of riches, or of poverty. . . . The very words that iin- 
port a lie, falsehood, treason, eovetousness, envy, de- 
traction, were not heard among them." 

The Puritans in New Kngland were not immediate- 
ly presented with an Indian problem, for diseases in- 
troduced by trading ships along the Atlantic Coast 
had badly decimated the red populations. Yet, the 
Puritans failed miserably in their dealings with even 
the remnant Indians. They insisted upon a high stand- 
ard of religious devotion that the Indians were unable 
or unwilling to give. The Puritans lacked any way to 
integrate the Indians into their theocracy, for they 
_ did not indulge in wholesale baptisms (as they 
- - charged the French did), nor were any Puritans spe- 
cifically assigned to missionary tasks. 

In 1637. a party of Puritans surrounded the 
Pequot Indian village and set t1re to it after these 
Indians had resisted settlement of whites in the Con- 
necticut Valley. About 500 Indians were burned to 
death or shot while trying to escape. The woods were 
then combed for any Pequots wlio had manaeed to 
survive, and these were sold into slavery. The whites 
devoutly offered up thanks to God that they had lost 
only two men. When the Puritan divine Cotton 
Mather heard about the raid, he was grateful to the 
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l.t)rd thai "on this day we have sent six hundred 
heathen souls to hell." 

"The American Indian today is about to go over 
the brink -not only of povjrty and prejudice, but of 
moral collapse," says William Byler, executive direc- 
tor of the Association on American Indian Affairs. 
The Indian has learned that no one wants to listen or 
to understand when he spe:iks his thoughts about his 
own future. He is bewildeied by the capricious poli- 
cies handed down in Washington -first telling him to 
leave the reservation and get a job in the city, next 
telling him to stay on the reservation and bring in- 
dustry to it. Some politicians tell him that he is a 
child who must be protected by the kindly "white 
tather," and other politicians tell him that he is man 
enough to be cast adrift to sink or swim in the capi- 
talist tide. The result of such confusion is widespread 
apathy among Indians. Probably no other people in 
the United States is so misunderstood as the Ameri- 
can Indian. Probably no other people has had so 
many myths woven about its way of life. Misinter- 
pretations of Indian thinking, customs, and attitudes 
consistently and continually arise and spread. Myths 
about Indians are wide in range, from such prosaic 
subjects as everyday food preferences to philosophi- 
eai and religious tenets. One more of these myths 
about the first Americans has influenced the ideas of 
almost everyone - Indian and non-Indian alike. 

Stereotyped Misconceptions 

To clear up some of the stereotyped misconcep- 
tions and thus illuminate the thinking about Ameri- 
can Indians, a historical approach seems best. It has 
been said that the Indian wants essentially to go back 
to precolonial days, that he lives in the past, and that 
his constant looking backward impairs his potential 
for present and future development. 

It is true that Indian people are oriented to the 
past. But this does not mean that they expect or even 
want to return to the ways of living three centuries 
ago. Nor does it mean that their uset'ulness and inter- 
est in the present and future are necessarily limited. 
Their orientation to the past is not surprising. With 
rare exceptions, the only achievements that Indian 



people in this country can point to with prido oc- 
curred long ago. It was in earlier centuries that the 
Indians' life^style provided a sense o( hcroistn anvl 
awlventure and brought them satisfaetii>n and tran- 
quihfy. As a people they have been able to make little 
i>r no contribution to the present. Tlieretore, their 
tuiure seems \ague and uncertain. 

Priorities 

To have hope and plan etTeetively for the future, 
Indians must learn to reorder their priorities, and this 
is not an easy objective to attain. However, like peo- 
ple of other ethnic groups, American Indians are ac- 
tively and diligently seeking ways to resolve the many 
problems that deter such a reordering. A change in 
priorities involves a shift* in some degree at least, 
tVom past to present orientation. The greatest ob- 
stacles to this are tribalism and the lack of goals and 
purposes that are recognized and accepted by all Indi- 
ans. 

The patriarchal family system complicates the 
transition from a past to present focus. Under this 
system the older fathers and the grandfathers are to 
be shown respect at all times, and their wishes strictly 
adhered to in most instances. These elders are, of 
course, traditionalists. They hold onto the ways of the 
past that have proved to be right and that have been 
gratifying for them and their people. This is natural. 
Why should a people disregard and abandon ways of 
life that have brought them satisfaction, just to try to 
be modern or to keep up with new ways of other 
people in this country? The wise course for the Indi- 
an would be to determine which are the best parts of 
the old and the best parts of the new, then integrate 
them into a workable present. While doing this, the 
Indian should also retain intact his image of him.self 
as a member of his tribe and race and self-assurance in 
his relationships with people of other races and 
groups with whom he comes into contact. 

Another factor complicates the Indians* move 
toward becoming more closely related to the pres- 
ent and also complicates any efforts that Indians or 
non-Indians may make to relate the present more 
closely to the Indian, That lactor is the stereotyped 
image of the Indian that certain cummunicalions 
media present, especially the movies and television. 
The media continue to present a distorted view of the 
conflicts during the past three centuries between the 
Indians and the white men, denigrating the Indians' 
role and glamorizing that of the settlers who were 
struggling to introduce new modes of living to forest 
and mountains, rivers and lakes, desert and plains. 
With the influence that television and the movies 
wield on public opinion, they have relegated the Indi- 
an to an unenviable position in American history. To 
the average American, the Indian is a folk figure, his- 



torically playing the role of the villian, except for a 
tew estraordinary heroic characters. 

I here are some anthropologists^ sociologists, social 
Wi)rker^ and historians who recogni/e that the Indian 
has c.M.iriluued significantly to America's heritage 
and culture. TIa task is to lielp the majority of Amer- 
icai:s see tins ^u\i\ \v:ri/\' that the Indian is not a mere 
folk figure but a real person with needs, hopes, fears, 
and ambitions for his own future and that of his chil- 
dren. 

The belief that Indians not only revere but want to 
return to the life of the past is a myth that is part of 
the folklore enveloping the tlrst Americans. Actually, 
most Indians want to participate actively in the life of 
the present. They will do so gladly and willingly if 
they are accepted and permitted to live in accord 
with at least some of the ideas they believe to be right 
and essential for man's well-being. It is the author's 
thesis that a person cannot truly be accepted unless 
what he stands for basically is also accepted. 

Indian Ecology 

Many Indian ways should be accepted and pre- 
served. They should be preserved not merely because 
the Indian wants to keep them, but because time and 
experience have demonstrated that they are more 
likely to encourage man's survival than some ways of 
modern contemporary society. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the problems of pollution and preservation of 
natural resources, which have recently skyrocketed to 
global importance. Indian efforts in these areas are 
unsurpassed, even considering the upsurge of activi- 
ties today to cope with current critical conditions. 
Although Indians were predominantly nomads for 
hundreds of years, they never polluted the territory 
in which they lived and moved. Instead they carefully 
disposed of their wastes so that the land and the 
water v ; re not damaged or ruined for those who 
came after them. They never took more from nature 
than a man, a family, or a village needed or could 
consume. They did not kill for sport. Can the Indians' 
customs related to conservation and pollution be ap- 
plied today? Men are not going to eliminate the fac- 
tories with deadly fumes billowing from their smoke- 
stacks although they may per force reduce the 
amount and the deadliness of the fumes, nor will men 
discontinue hunting for sport; but cannot the Indian 
philosophy be applied to contemporary practices and 
development affecting natural resources? 

For instance, when a corporation decides to build 
a multimillion dollar enterprise in a neighborhood, 
the planner's thinking should go beyond the financial 
retunis on the investment, even beyond the working 
conditions of those they will employ. Plans should 
consider also how noise, appearance of the plant, 
physical or chemical residues, and other factors re- 
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latcd to the cnUMpiiso's operation coulil iitTect tho 
peoplti of tlK neighborhood arul the sumninding re- 
gion. A eommitment not to foul the area or create 
detrimental conditions for those who live and work 
iliere should be important in plantiing the enter- 
prise even though this means a reduction in short or 
even long-term financial gain for investors. 

The man who likes killing for sport should be in- 
volved in programs for conserving game animals. Slate 
and local authorities responsible for controlling shoot- 
ing and hunting should encourage the killing of plen- 
tiful or overabundant species. If the species is scarce, 
the sportsmen and the authorities should cooperate in 
programs that prohibit or limit the kill and that pro- 
mote conditions favorable to replenishment of the 
species. That is the Indian way; preserve and re- 
plenish. That is one of the Indian ways that should be 
maintained. 

Work Habits 

Myth hiis also been built up around the Indians' 
work habiis. It has been said that Indians will not 
work, that all they do is laze around the reservations 
and wait for the government to support them. It is 
said that the Indians are happy doing nothing, that 
programs calling for their active participation are 
doomed to failure because of their lack of ambition, 
interest, and skill. 

A first step in clarifying this myth is understanding 
why the Indians receive money from the government. 
The Indian people do not receive financial aid or as- 
sistance in kind from the state or Federal government 
because they are destitute or merely because they are 
Indians. Most of the money paid to tribes or in- 
dividual Indians comes from funds that already belong 
to the tribe but are being held in trust by the govern- 
ment. Some of the money may be from the proceeds 
of a 1971 land settlement of about forty-seven cents 
per acre, which had been pending for sixty or seventy 
years. Thus a young Indian who obtains partial sup- 
port from government funds is quite comparable to 
the son of a well-to-do family, part of whose income 
is derived from landholding of his father or his fore- 
fathers. 

The Indians' innate initiative and ambition are too 
often stified by the rigid work rules and regulations 
on the reservations. For example, if a young man 
wishes to do more productive work than herding 
goats and carrying water for long distances for in- 
dividual and family use, then he may have to leave his 
home on the reservation to seek work elsewhere , be- 
cause jobs are not available nearby. If he seeks work 
in an urban area, he is not likely to have more than 
physical strength and agility to offer a potential em- 
ployer, since he probably has little formal education 
or vocational or technical training. 




According to 1968 statistics, the average Indian 
ci>mpletes about five years of schooling, compared 
v/ith 11.2 years for other Americans. Furthermore, 
the problem concerns the quality of education as 
well as the amount, for the longer an Indian child 
stays in a conventional Indian school, the farther be- 
hind is his achievement in comparison with white 
children.^ 

An Indian who leaves the reservation and is fortu- 
nate enough to find work upon his arrival in the city 
will probably land in a dead-end job. Then he dis- 
covers that his training has not prepared him ade- 
quately to handle the job's daily routines and the 
living problems involved. 

The Indian aspires to reach a level of comfort 
comparable to that of other people. He has not at- 
tained this aspiration, but that does not mean that he 
lacks ability and ambition. His nonattainment is not 
due to neglect of opportunities but rather to lack of 
them. In many instances opportunities for the Indian 
are controlled and kept out of reach by complex 
governmental structures and paternalistic attitudes. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, created by acts of 
Congress and supported by subsequent legislative and 
judicial actions, has the obligation to assist the Indian 
groups who fall under its jurisdiction. The Bureau's 
primary functions are (1) holding in trust Indian 
lands and money, (2) helping to establish and main- 
tain economic projects, (3) helping to develop self- 
sufficiency, (4) acting as an intermediary or referral 
source, (5) assisting Indian people with other govern- 
mental agencies-state and Federal, and (6) providing 
education, social, and health services. 

Basically, the Bureau's aims in carrying out these 
functions are to provide a higher standard of living 
for Indian people, develop Indian's responsibility for 
managing their own funds and other resources, and 
promote their political and social integration. 

The following statistics are based upon the Bu- , 
reau's operations during 1968: 

• The Bureau had an operating budget of $2^ I mil- 
lion. It employed about 16,000 persons, slightly 
more than half of them Indians. 

• The Bureau held in trust 50 million acres of land 
for Indians, with an agricultural return of api .or.i- 
mately SI 70 million or less than $3.50 per acre. 

• About ninety percent of the Indians on reservations 
were living in tin-roofed shacks, huts, brush shelters, 
or adobe huts -a few even in abandoned auto- 
mobiles. A large percentage of these Indians still 

I. See Pteter Farb, Man's Rise to CMImtion As Shown hy the Indiatis 
of North America, from Primeval Times to the Coming of the Industrial 
State (New York: F.. P. Duttun & Co.. 1968). 
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woiv luiulinji their drinkinji water more than a inilc. 

• hidian uiicinploymciit raiiiicd bolwccn forty and 
sovcnty-tivo percent in coitiparison with about tour 
percent tor the nation as a whole. 

• The average weekly income tor an Indian family 
was about S.^O.UO versus about SI 30.00 for a com- 
parable non-Indian family. 

• The averaye life expectancy for an Indian was about 
43 years: the percentage of deaths tVom Infectious 
diseases was many times greater than the na- 
tional average.- 

Many programs designed by the Bureau for the 
good of the American Indian are made less effective 
by the ma/e v( red tape and bureaucracy tiiat plague 
this agency. IVw Indian persons hold high adminis- 
trative positions in the Bureau, probably less than 20. 
The programs are primarily administered by persons 
of the white middleclass majority, some of whom ac- 
cept as fact the myth that Indians do not want to 
work. Seemifigly. they assume that Indians do not 
want to take a part in the program or lack the nec- 
essary ability. They thus preclude the Indians' active 
participation in the program's plans and operation 
and hinder his progress. 

Experiencing such exclusion over a period of time 
generates in the hidians a **whatN the use?'' attitude 
and feelings of apathy, helplessness, and hopelessness. 
They ignore the programs. Then the program planners 
say •Mndians won't work." The usual consequences of 
this perverse situation are that the young Indian, who 
for cultural reasons does not compete too well with 
nt)n-Indians. starts believing that he is a failure in pres- 
ent-day America. So he withdraws into himself. His 
withdrawal creates a high degree of frustration, be- 
wilderment, envy, and hostility. This helps to explain 
the extraordinarily high rate of suicide among Indian 
youths ten times higher than the national average for 
non-Indians. Such withdrawal is also at the root of 
many other problems that are usually grouped under, 
the term, **the plight of the Indian." 

Indian Land 

Another niyth in the folklore surrounding the In- 
dian is the belief held by some people that Indians 
want to regain possession of the land they roamed 
over freely betbre the first white settlers came to this 
country. A few Indiaiis today may claim that the land 
should be returned to them. The struggle of the over- 
whelming majority is not regaining the land their 
forefathers enjoyed, but retaining the land that be- 
longs to them by right of possession, title, and treaty. 
Most Indian dealings with the Federal government 
about land involve hoping, praying, begging* or pres- 

2. Sec Bureau of liulian AUuirs. Amwrrs to Ytnir Quciiihfus ahnut 
ArnvrUan Indiana (WuHhtntstiMi. D.C; I «S. Oepartinont i>t the Interior. 
May. 1968); ana I arb. ih>. 



suring the authorities to hoiior at least the essence of 
treaties made years ago and trying to prevent a com- 
plete sellout of the remaining Indian lands to private 
interests. 

Loss of present rights and properties would proba- 
bly mean the annihilation of this country's Indians as 
a race. The wording of the treaties is clear and un- 
equivocal in Fnglish as well as in the language of the 
.specific tribes concerned. Tor example, the treaty 
with Indians of the Northwest regarding fishing rights 
to the Indians *Mbr as long as the rivers shall How.*' 
The rivers are still flowing in the Northwest, and the 
Indians are still struggling with the state of Washing- 
ton about the state's violation of the treaty's terms, 
even on the Indians' property. 

There is a well-known saying, **Possession is nine- 
tenths of the law." The natives of Alaska might well 
question its validity. They possessed their land long 
before white men set foot upon this continent. Re- 
cently, however, oil was discovered there. What hap- 
pened? The land suddenly became the property of 
the state of Alaska, to be leased or sold to private 
interests. Only a residue of the handsome profits 
trickled down to the natives, many of whom had to 
be relocated. One reason given for taking over the 
land was that the natives did not hold title to it. This 
was legally, but not morally, true. The crucial question 
is: Who gave the state of Alaska the legal title to the 
land? 

Adjustment to City Life 

In becoming oriented to the present, many Indians 
daily face a major problem -adju.stment to city life. 
Statistics show that one-half of the nations' Indians 
now live in urban areas.^ 

Unlike many other Americans who are drawn to 
the cities by exciting opportunities, most American 
Indians move to urban centers only because they are 
desperate. Instead of going to something, they are 
leaving something. They go to find work because 
there is nothing for them back home- They do not 
like the crowds, the heavy tratTic, or the constant 
pressure of city life. Most of them would return home 
to the reservation if stable employment were available 
to them there. 

Most people who move to American cities have the 
drive to get ahead and have accepted other prevalent 
values of the contemporary industrial society. There- 
fore, urban adjustment is not so traumatic for them. 
But Indians do not esteem highly the intensive kind 
of competition and aggression around which the 
American society has developed. Traditionally. Indi- 
ans do not place great value on aggressive and com- 
petitive behavior: instead, they favor economic equal- 

3. tiiis ilata was supplicU by the American inUuin tnlorniatioii C Vnter. 
New Ytirk ( ity. 
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it> ami a lair sliarmu (»t' mak-rial uiuuls. 1 hoy totui to 
ho ivtkvnt aluuil spcalsin^ up ami tioinamliiiii thoir 
rijilUs. Ihus tlioj. aiv nut likolj. to oscrl tlio otforl 
notVN^^V to obtain ajioiuy support in time of nood. 
I»rotossi6nal porsoiiiicl who aiv administoriiiiJ prt)- 
jjiams tor thcin may think that thoir rotiaMuv and 
social roNorvo imiicato thos do not intoiul to coop- 
oralo or aro unwiliinj! to lio si>. 

Extended Family 

Indians* strong I'aiiiily tios and toolings yivo total 
support and allcjiianoo \o tho o\tondod family group. 
'Ihoy solve thoir probloms within this group, which 
has its own vast ma/.o of possible rosinnoos. Whon 
thoy move to a modorn city and livo in a small lui- 
cloar family, trying to bo soif-sufficiont among other 
similar families, most Indians are completely lost. In 
the city they seldom have a host of relatives to rely 
on. ami they are unwilling to go through the compli- 
cated t"ormalities involved in asking a stranger for as- 
sistance or enduring the humiliation such action 
would moan to them. Indians' mystical view of being 
at one with the universe often loads them to accept 
unquestionably the position in which they find them- 
selves. They therefore may ask little of the agencies 
designed to serve them. They have tended to make 
better use o\' agency facilities when there has been a 
single multipurpose office in which someone they 
knew handled almost all their problems for them. 

The differences in approaches by Indians and non- 
Indians have led to a rapid development of Indian 
centers in most major cities of the United States in 
which Indians have been relocating. Indians and non- 
Indians alike have felt that a consistent effort iTiust be 
made to interpret each to the other, to build a bridge 
of appreciation and understanding between the two 
gmups. The aim would be to enable Indians and non- 
Indians to share valid insights and special abilities that 
would enrich the hves of both. 

From several years experience in working with In- 
dians, the St. Augustine Indian Center in Chicago as- 
sembled a list of specific attitudes and practices of 
Indian people that have persisted in an urban environ- 
ment, l-xperienee of other urban centers for Indians 
contlrms the findings in Chicago. The list includes the 
following: 

• Generosity is still the paramount virtue among most 
Indians. Av.cumulation of wealth is not a major 
motivating factor. An Indian cares more about 
being able to work at a satisfying occupation and 
earn enough extra to share with relatives and 
friends than about putting money in the bank and 
purchasing a home in the city. 

• Many Indians continue to hold the old concepts of 
time. For them, time is circular rather than hori- 
zontal. Past, present, and future are all one. Living 



and working by the cU)ck. as the white man does, 
are not considered important. 

• l-'or most Indians work must be more than a steady 
job. It must be a vocation providing inner satisfac- 
tion as well as an income. 

• l-'amily and interpersiuial relationships have priority 
over all else, An Indian's first responsibility is to 
relatives, wherever they may be. 

• The extended family system continues to operate in 
many tribes, thus providing an enlarged sphere of 
family relationships as well as family responsi- 
bilities. Keeping both tribal and Indian identifica- 
tion continues to be important for the majority of 
llrst Americans. 

• Many Indians are basically nonci>mpetitive in their 
relationships to non-Indians. However, they con- 
tinue to be intensely competitive with each other. 

Indians in Baltimore 

Experience at the American Indian Study Center 
in Baltimore confirms the findings in Chicago. Those 
planning and setting up the program there found that 
organization was a key factor. 

The concept of the Baltimore Center originated 
with a group of parents whose children were attend- 
ing a Head Start program. These parents realized that 
nowhere in the school system were any subjects deal- 
ing with the American Indians taught from an ethno- 
centric view. A meeting of interested parents and rec- 
ognized community leaders was called, plans were 
formulated, and a schedule developed that would test 
community interest in an Indian study program. The 
responses indicated enthusiasm for the beginning of a 
center. With the start of the study program, other 
needs became evident. It was found that Indians who 
had not previously gone to public agencies for as- 
sistance were coming to the center for many types of 
help. Therefore, with much community input in plan- 
ning, the program was expanded so that full time 
assistance was available. 

Indians began migrating to Baltimore in the early 
I'MO's, primarily from the Lumbee tribe of Robeson 
County in North Carolina. However, the influx has 
been greater in numbers in the past ten to fifteen 
years than ever before. The City's Indian population is 
still increasing. The Lumbees are the largest tribal 
group, but there are families and individuals de- 
scended from other tribes who live in the Greater 
Baltimore metropolitan area. 

Most of these Indians were originally hard-working 
tenant farmers from a racially segregated area. They 
are clannish and tend to cluster together for protec- 
tion, security, and social activities. This clannish- 
ness a trait they have brought to the city has led to 
the development of the southeast section of Balti- 
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nioiv as an iiuiiaii sciikMiUMil. In the main. iIk's^.* Indi- 
ans Ikim* amw iVoni lanii* taniilics with a hackgn)iinJ 
ot NOcial. economic.', educational, and cuhiu'al depriva- 
tion as well as a laek of other hte expeiienees that 
most non-Indians ei>nsiiler to he societal norms. 

Baltimore Indians hase had a siriet iij^hriniiinii. 
with strony emphasis on religious heliels. seti-deniaK 
and discipline. 1'liey come to the city totally imready 
to cope with even tlie everyday routines ol' lising in a 
eonyested metropolitan center, much less to liandle 
family crises adeiiuately. 

These Indians Ikinc sutTered a scNcre loss ol'self- 
identitN and have become contused about persi)nal 
values and goals. As a result ot' their unpreparedness 
tor exposure to dit't'erent ways of livint: and their 
hcadlDiiji fM'ojection inti> a competitive situation with 
non-liulians. most of them become skeptical ot' any 
contacts outside their own circle of family and 
friends. They are reluctant to become involved with 
governmental institutions and ajiencies and refuse to 
make use of established public services administered 
by non-Indians. The Indian who once considered him- 
self equal to all in his own old community now feels 
inferior to the strangers around him. He becomes 
alienated: he withdraws into himself as a defensive 
device, with resultinii anomie. 

The average adult in the Baltimore settlement is 
uneducated and has no motivation to educate his chil- 
dren. Those. administrators responsible for curriculum 
planning and policy making in Baltimore's public 
school system have not acted to ameliorate these con- 
ditions. Indian history, arts, crafts, and culture have 
not been included in the schools' euiricula. Nor have 
any adaptations been made in recognition of the spe- 
cial needs of American-Indian children, (\irrent con- 
ventional hisliiry of the United States is taught in the 
schools, presenting the Indian in a most unfavorable 
light. This adds to the Indian chikPs frustration and 
produces in him feelings of shame and embarrassment 
about his race.- 1 he outcome too often is low achieve- 
ment, and many drop out of school at an early age. 
What the Indian child learns among his peers in the 
classroom about "his people" contlicts with his image 
of himself as an Indian. 

Unemployment among the Baltimore Indians was 
abi>ut twenty-five percent in P)71. far higher than 
the city average of seven percent. The Indian popula- 
tion is young, with about seventy percent of the peo- 
ple under forty years old. 

The Indian people in this city perhaps need most 
of all to be able to transcend the traditional unresist- 
ing acceptance of the status quo, expressed resignedly 
as "That's the way things are." They need put 
their energies and talents into action to bring about 
change in their own behalf. Owing to sheer numbers, 
Baltimore Indians could have some voice in the devel- 



opment of the socio-economic and political environ- 
ment of the community in which they live. 

Conditions among Indians in other cities basically 
echo those in Baltimore, nor do statistics on lu'ban 
Indians differ drastically from the national averages 
of comparal^le statistics of reservation Indians. On tlie 
reservations also tlie people's spirits are characteri/ed 
by anomie and alienation. There, too, one hears the 
Indian say, **So what? The white man's rule will win.** 

Study Center 

Out of the knowledge and recognition of the needs 
of the city's Indian people grew the Baltimore Ameri- 
can Indian Study (enter. It was established to assist 
the Indian community collectively and individually to 
overcome their social handicaps, which were partly 
related to urban living. The center^ staff also work to 
develop greater political intluence and economic self- 
sutTieiency within the community and to further the 
Indians' drive toward self-determination. 

Staled more speeitleally, the center's goals are as 
follows: 

• f'istablish and maintain an urban community center 
where Indian people, who traditionally have not 
used public services because of cultural factors, can 
obtain con.structive suggestions regarding their next 
move and can ease their adjustment to urban living. 

• Make competent staff help available to counsel 
neighborhood residents in all problem areas, give 
them advice and direction, and refer them to com- 
munity agencies that provide needed resources. 

• Stimulate social change through specific programs 
and direct action* 

• Stimulate the Indian community to act in its own 
behalf. 

• Identify community needs through research, then 
formulate projects and programs to meet those 
needs. 

• Promote understanding and harmony iK'tween the 
Indian and non-Indian communities through ex- 
change activities, so that the various etiinie groups 
may work together and have greater power in the 
councilmanic and legislative districts. 

• Maintain programs that focus on reestablishing Indi- 
an self-identity and restoring the confidence of the 
Indian people so that they have the will and the 
stamina for positive sustained action. 

Conclusion 

Programs like this in all the major urban centers 
where there are significant numbers of Indians offer 
one means of refuting and counteracting the prev- 
alent Indian myths that unfortunately are still being 
passed along from one person to another and through 
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such mcdiu us i<.'lcvisi(>n aiul \\w inovios to nuiny por- 
sons. It is a gross error to holicso thai all iiiifairnoss 
toward the Itulian and all inisiivatmotU of thcso first 
Americans is a thing of the past. Such unfairness and 
mistreatment arc still happening right now as the ex- 
amples cited regarding treaty violations and land sei- 
zure indicate, and it seems quite possible that in- 
equitable and oppressive treatment will continue as 
long as racism prevails. 

The author believes that the pattern can be al- 
tered, that there are alternatives to continued preju- 
dice and misunderstanding. Ho proposes that the fol- 
lowing steps be taken to further the efforts of organi- 
zations such as the American Indian Study Center to 
promote harmony and friendship: (i) design pro- 
grams tor urban Indians that offer them the oppor- 



tunity and stimulate their motivation to sh;>re in the 
control of their destiny which every man. woman 
and child has the right to do at least in a collective 
sense, through conmumity action and (2) provide 
equal treatment where equality does not now exist, 
initiating programs to bring fairness and justice in 
education, work opportunities, housing, and other as- 
pects of living to those who do not now have them. 

Fairness and justice are not only the right of those 
who now have unequal treatment and opportunity: 
seeing that unfairness and mistreatment do not e.xist 
is the responsibility of those who receive more fa- 
vored treatment and have better opportunities. It has 
been said many times, but it is worth repeating, that 
as long as any of us Is in bondage, none of us is free. 



The Inquiry Process 



Practical Considerations 



. . . This new role is a hard one for the traditional teacher to 
accept but it is one which njust be accepted if the teacher expects to 
be successful with inquiry activities. 

Teachers feel rather insecure in this new role because they need 
to teach in a way different from that in which they themselves were 
taught. Most teachers are trained in molds which do not require a 
large amount of research skills or critical thinking. . . . 



Edward L. Bilter 



Some of you may rememhor the criticism that was 
leveled at the public schools during the late l*)50's. 
The Soviet Union had launched the first earth satel- 
lite. Simtnik /. beating the United States to the 
punch. A portion of the public wanted to know how 
such a technological defeat could happen to a nation 
whose resources of materials and people were sup- 
posed to surpass those of any other nation on earth. 
Critics focused their attention on the public schools 
of the nation and .stated that the schools were just 
not doing the job; they were not teaching whatever 
should be taught to youngsters. 

Indeed there was validity in what the critics said. 



Scholars, perhaps for the tlrst time, and educators 
began to examine and reexamine the schools. They 
found much that needed to be changed especially in 
the area of curriculum and that of methodology. Cur- 
ricula were relatively intlexible. antiquated, and very 
narrow. By and large, curriculum did not retlect the 
progress that had been made in research in the very 
academic disciplines upon which the curriculum was 
based. Methodology was largely authoritarian, un- 
imaginative, and expository. The teacher was the 
"fountainhoad of knowledge" who poured forth 
"pearls of wisdom" upon a student audience who was 
expected to soak up and store for future use all the 
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t;ivtN iiiul idcMs piVNontal In the Icaclicr. l;"\;iinin;ition 
found thai inosl o\ the ''pearls ot wisdom" wciv mis- 
shapcncd and disa>loivd. 'l lic entire system operated 
much like the mythological Clreek god Procrustes. 
Procrustes had a bed. Whenever he luul visitors, he 
ti)rced them to j»et into his hed. If the visitor was t4>o 
short l\)r the hed. he was stretched until he matched 
exactly the si/e of the bed. If the visitor was too lony 
tor the bed. Procrustes took a huyc knife and cut otT 
the excess so that the visitor would fit the bed. It was 
the rare visitor who lit the bed exactly. Students in 
the public schools, like the bed of Procrustes, were 
made to fit the mold. Many were stretched or cut off. 
Some indeed, loo man\ did ni)t survive the ordeal 
either pliysically. emotionally, or intellectually. 

After the reexamination of the schools, changes 
began to occur. N'ou will recall that during the late 
fit'ties and into the early sixties, we saw the advent of 
the *'new" math, the •'new" science, and the '*new" 
modern tbreign language. Schools were retooled, 
teachers were retrained or as some said *'retreaded," 
instructional materials took on new designs, and cur- 
riculum was changed. I can recall that during some of 
this time when I was principal of Roland Park Junior 
High SchooL the elementary teachers and many of 
the junior high school teacliers there were busily en- 
gaged in workshops, summer institutes, and training 
sessions to leai*n how to teach the '*ncw" math or the 
''new*' science. Parents were concerned because the 
"new'' subjects were not like the ones they had stud- 
ied while in sehool. Yes. there were basic changes in 
these subjects. National and regional groups of schol- 
ars, educators, and teachers molded the new cur- 
ricula, tested them, and refined them. Large amounts 
of government money through N.D.H.A.. as well as 
large amounts of foundation monies, were poured in- 
to these new programs. 

rhe social sciences wliich tbrm the basis of the 
social studies also felt the impact of change. In each 
social science a group was tbrmed. sometimes more 
than one group, who began to restructure the cur- 
riculum in their particular area of interest. Geog- 
raphy, psychology, anthropology, and others had rep- 
resentative groups. The new social studies began to 
flow forth. 

Interestingly enough, all the new curricula whether 
in science, math, or social studies was based largely 
on the same kind of rationale. The rationale went 
something like this: Knowledge is expanding at such 
a rapidly accelerating pace that it is practically impos- 
sible to keep up with it. \\\vn specialists have a dif- 
ficult time keeping abreast of their field. It is impos- 
sible to teach students all the things that are known 
because this knowleclge is expanding and changing so 
quickly. Then too. one of the main purposes of edu- 
cation is to have students solve problems. How in the 



world can we do this if we don't know what problems 
will be faced five, ten* or fifty years from now? Nor 
do we know what knowledge will be necessary to 
solve these problems. Perluips the knowledge does not 
as yet exist. It might be a better idea to shift eduea- 
tii^n's aims from trying to teach a body of knowledge 
ti^ teacliing the methodology of liow knowledge is 
created in the first place. Tliis is the basic idea on 
which the new approaches to science, math, and the 
social studies is grounded. Just what does this mean? 
It means that the primary aim is shifted from learning 
a prescribed body of knowledge whether it be facts, 
generalizations, or concepts to developing and learn- 
ing to use the skills and methods which enable one to 
find his own facts, make his own generalizations, and 
develop his own concepts in a structured scientific 
method. Let us take a relatively simple example to 
see how this operates. .So that the example is clear- 
cut. I have chosen it from the Held of mathematics. 
When you were in high school and studied geometry, 
you probably learned the following theorem: *AVhen 
two parallel lines are intersected by a straight line, the 
alternate angles are equal.'' This was in the text along 
with elaborate proof that the theorem was true. The 
student had to memorize the theorem. In future prac- 
tice, the student was given many examples in which 
knowledge of this theorem along with others was 
needed to solve the problems. This approach repre- 
sents the **old" approach. 

The **nevv" approach is practically opposite. The 
student is given many examples in which he is re- 
quired to draw and/or nnMsure angles. Through the 
instructor's guidance or on his own, he is led to **dis- 
cover" that every time parallel lines are intersected by 
another straight line, the ahernate angles are equal. 
He has discovered a "big idea," a universal truth, for 
himself. 

These two approaches might be diagrammed like 
this. 

NEW: Clue + Clue + Clue + Clue = (leneralization 

Principl ^ 
Concept 
etc. 

OLD: (Generalization Lxamplc Lxample Lxamplc 
Principle 
Concept 
etc. 

In addition, the primary emphasis in the **new" is 
not on the clue or the knowledge but on the process 
of how the clues were discovered, 'dikk\\ together, 
and run on to the final conclusions. This does not 
mean that the conclusions are unimportant I They are 
still important, but not to the extent they once were. 

This process of discovery is activated by inquiring 
or looking into things. In intellectual matters it is 
characterized by a questioning attitude in one who 
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sifts the results o( lus inquiry thruiigh a fine lucsh ot* 
critical analysis. This is tlio theory ot* the inquiry 
nietiiod or inquiry approach: a questioning attitude 
leads the inquirer to seek clues, which lie places under 
close critical scrutiny, and to arrive finally at some 
conclusion. 

Ihis inquiry method is not new. One need only 
examine the Dialoainw of Plutn to find that Socrates 
used a method of questioning now called the **So- 
cratic Dialectic'' to reach conclusions over 2,000 
years ago. In more recent times. John Dewey was a 
strong proponent of the approach. In current litera- 
ture. Jerome Brunner and Paginet are among its 
strongest supporters. 

You might well be asking by this time what all of 
this theory has to do with the classroom teacher. Let 
us spend some time on this those aspects of the 
theory which have strong implications for the teach- 
er. 

The first and most important is a change in the 
attitude of the teacher himself. No longer can the 
teacher's role be that of **fountainhead of knowl- 
edge" who knows all or who can find out all and who 
then in an expository way gives information to stu- 
dents expecting them to recall a goodly proportion of 
it on the biweekly test or qui/. Rather the role of the 
teacher becomes that of a mentor or guide, one who 
must devise and plan activities which lead students to 
inquire, critically analyze, and form conclusions. A 
teacher must play the same role as the coach of the 
Baltimore Colts docs during the football season. He 
guides the practice sessions, he devises plays, he 
makes the ganie plan, but his team must play the 
game on Sunday afternoon. It is their effort which 
determines the outcome. Although the coach may 
have once been a fine player, his role now is one of 
guidance from the sideline. 

This new role is a hard one for the traditional 
teacher to accept but it is one which must be ac- 
cepted if the teacher expects to be successful with 
inquiry activities. 

Teachers feel rather insecure in this new role be- 
cause they need to teach in a way different from that 
in which they themselves were taught. Most teachers 
are trained in molds which do not require a large 
amount of research skills or critical thinking. Most are 
not completely familiar with the methodology in- 
herent in their own discipline. Traditionally, this 
methodology is reserved for the graduate student, es- 
pecially the doctoral candidate in the discipline. This 
methodology, however, forms the pattern for many 
inquiry techniques. It is really nothing more than the 
.scientific* method applied in various subjects. Let us 
take a look at the methodology a historian uses to 
create history. Other disciplines use methodology 
that diffcis somewhat depending on the nature of the 
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subject under investigation. All are acceptable models 
for inquiry. 

Inquiry Skills 

I. Selecting the historical problem 

A. May be an event <\Vhat happened? Why? So 
what?) 

B. May be a situation or condition (a series of 
related events). 

What is the situation? How did it get that 
way? What are its effects? 

C. May be an issue (a situation or condition 
where there are at least two distinct opposing 
views and frequently these views are contro- 
versial). What are the various points of view? 
Why do thw'V exist? What arc the effects of 
this issue? 

II. Forming a hypothesis 

In our work, the hypothesis will be treated as a 
trial **explainer'' of the problem after only a little 
evidence has been examined. 

III. Gathering evidence 

A. Primary sources- variety of types and the val- 
ue of each 

B. Secondary sources -variety of types and the 
value of each 

IV. Analyzing the evidence 

A. Problems with evidence 

1 . Disagreement of the primary sources 

2. Weakness of eyewitness accounts 

3. Detecting bias 

4. Distinguishing fact from opinion 

5. Internal consi.steney 

6. External consistency 

B. Frame of reference 

C. Rules of logic 

D. Awareness of personal bias and values 
V. Synthesizing materials 

A. Drawing conclusions 

B. Acceptance, amendment, or rejection of the 
hypothesis 

C. Stating conclusions in some acceptable form 
of communication 

Inherent in the inquiry method is the use of source 
materials of some nature. This is a second source of 
teacher insecurity because most instructional mate- 
rials now in the schools do not contain much in the 
line of source materials. The teacher must scrounge to 
find it. Then too. much of the source material is rela- 
tively difficult when it is written in archaic, stilted, or 
legal language or contains a combination of all three. 
How can students possibly read it. much less critically 
analyze it? Then there are other problems. Once 
found, how can the material be reproduced for class 
use? Is it legal to do so? Where can I find so many 
supplies? And on, and on. 
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As t'iir ;is source iiKilcriaK k\ nw tniiko tho tbi- 
lowini: siiujiostiiMis 

• Moiv and nuMV inslnu'tioiuil materials aiv ineliuliiig 
primary source materials, l:\amine all new male- 
rials. 

• Many source hooks are published in various areas 
and on various ti)pics. Seek the help oT a librarian 
and secure a number of these. 

• Learn to rewrite and or simplify primary source 
material. Use some ot' the techniques suggested in 
the Kight-to-Read Program. 

• Ml source materials are not documents. C onsider: 
photographs world almanac tables 
pictures newspapers bulletins 
census data V tapes 
atlases charts graphs 

• Students studying certain topics can create their 
own source materials, such as the tbllowing: 
observations interviews mapping 
questionnaires counting classify ing 

Since the primary aim of the inquiry method is to 
develop inquiry skills in students, each teacher needs 
to plan for a systematic development of these skills. 
We already have :i list i>f some of these skills but it is 
the level of sophistication which is quite important. 
One must start with simple expectations which do 
not include the expectation that students early in 
their experience have fully developed skills of critical 
analysis. One must plan to introouce activities which 
allow the student to build gradually toward this goal. 
At first, this may mean a large amount of teacher 
guidance anil "leading by the hand" if you will. In all 
this, however, the teacher can still remain the prod- 
der. the '•gadfly** helping to create and maintain a 
questioning attitude rather than growing impatient 
and furnishing the student with answers. Let mc re- 
iterate tiiat the skill program needs to be structured 
and well planned, in which a record is kept as you go 
rather than a haphazard hit or miss i\\ i^roach which is 
typical of much of our prcNcnt vaching. 

Sanfiple Lessons 

N(^w lei UN take a look at s^, vcial lessons which 
illuNiniie a few of ihr diftercni foi .n.s of inquir.v. 'I he 
first will be in more detail, hopclidly to enable you to 
tolhuv the steps rather closvK . I he rest, being merely 
dcNcriplivc. will serve fo illustraie other forms inquiry 
might lake. 

Oil MofukjN euMinii!. >. .1 tow ifiinulcs alter nine 

'•\'tovk. .1 MoiM-i niurdo! was c^MunntTeil »»n Kin^ Strcei by 
cf-lu ni ]inu* British hhIiIkms undoj rlie coinmaiKl of Captain 
Tl;«'nnis Pics^^n 

The meuicni K'uat: vvIkt^ mmuc hu\ > llirovv Minvvballs at a 
Biin>h scnrrv .if iho aisintn Ijouse duor. light or iiiiic ^^t^Iio!'s 
came !»• his asshtaiicc. Stmii atiei . a crovvil gathered. The cap- 
tain enmnianded ihc soidiers u\ lireiui the cr<»vvd. which lhc> 



did. Three men were killed on the spot and several mortally 
wounded. 

If the captain had noi withdrawn his soldiers, the eonsc* 
qiienees might have been terrible. For. on hearini? the gunfire, 
the people became alarmed and rang the Ih?11s a.s ii there were a 
fire. This drew a huge mob to the scene. 

(loveinor Thomas lluiehinson {/iritish (sfnrmfr oj Massih 
chusi'ffs) was sun nioned. and he eanje at once lo the Council 
chamber. At about ten o'clock, the Governor asked the people 
to v!o home peaceably. Me s;ud he wtuild do everything in his 
power to see that justice was done. 

The people insisted that, beture they leave, the soldiers 
should he ordered to their barracks. Afier this was done the 
people lei I ahoul one i>*clock. 

t aptain Preston was arrested and appeared before Justice 
Dania and myself about Ivvo o'clock. Later, the eight soldiers 
who tired on Ifie inhabitaiUs "'ore also arrested and sent to jail. 

On Tuesday morning, March a number of townspeople 
got together. After hearing some speeches, they chose a com- 
mittee of fifteen to ask Govemoi Hutchinson to request im- 
mediate removal of the troops. 

The Governor's reply was that he was extremely sorry over 
the unhappy incident of the last evening. But he said it was 
not in his power to remove troops. 

That afternoon, between 3.000 and 4.000 townspeople 
gathered at the meeting house, which was not lar^e enough to 
hold them all. They cliose a commit lee to call 011 (iovernor 
Ihitchinsoti to request the immediate removal of the troops 
from Boston. 

Governor Hutchinson told Colonel Uahyinple. commanding 
otTicer of the British forces, what the Council had decided, 
and asked that the Colonel order the troops to leave the town. 
The Colonel gave his word of honor that both regiments would 
be removed without delay. 

The conunittee returned to the town meeting, wfiere John 
Hancock, the committee chairman, reported what had taken 
place. His report was greeted with shouts and claps of hands 
which made the meeting hou.se ring. 

On March S. the bodies of the unhappy victims who tell in 
ihe bloody massacre were buried. On this sorrowful occasit)n. 
most shops and stores in town were closed. All the Iwlls were 
ordered to toll a solemn peal in Boston. Charleston, Cam- 
bridge, and Roxbuty. 

Several hearses tnet in King Street, where the massacre had 
takeii place. The tuneral pri>cession went from there through 
ihe main street, lengthened by a huge crowd of people. There 
were so many that they had to walliL in ranks of four and six 
ahieast. Behind them came a long train of carriages. 

The SOI row visible in the faces of the crowd surpasses 
description. It was csiimated that between 15,000 and 20,000 
spectators took part in the tuneral procession. 

Note: Captain Presion was tried for his life 4>n Octobei 24, 
1770. The trial lasted live days, hut the jury tound him not 
guilty. 

Report of die Cimunitiec of the 
Town of Bostim 

It appears by a variety ot depositioUN that on the same 
eveninii between the hoius of si\ and half after nine (at which 
time the firinu be^an). many persons, witln>ut liie least provo- 
cation, were in various parts of ihe town instdted and abused 
by parties ot armed soldiers patrolliniJ the streets; particu- 
larly: Samuel Dr<»wne declare that, about nine o'clock of the 
evening of tlie fifth t)t March current, standing at his own door 
in Cornhilh he saw about tourteen 01 titieen .soldiers of the 
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2^Mh rotfhnciU. wlm caww from Murray's barracks, annoil wiih 
nakcil cuHassos, swinds. o!^... ami eanio up*)!! the inhabitants 
of the town, thet) standing oi walkuig in CornhilK and abused 
some, and violently assiiuited others as they met them; most of 
whom weie without si) much as a stick in their hand io defend 
themselves, as he very clearly could discern it being mooiiHght. 
and himself being one of the assauhed persons. All or nu)st of 
the said M>ldiers he j»aw go into King Sifoet (some of them 
through Royal Hxchange Lane), and there foIli)weil tliem.and 
soon discovered them to be quarrelling and fighting with tije 
people whom they saw there, which he thinks were not !tu)re 
than a dt)/en. when the <;oldiers came first, armed as aforesaid. 

These assailants after attacking and wounding divers per- 
sons in Cornhill. proceeded (most of them) up the Royal 
change Lane inti) King Street; where, making a short stop, and 
after assaulting and driving away the few they met there, they 
brandished their arms and cried out: 

"Where are the boogersi Where are the cowards!" 

The outrageous befiavii)r and tlie threats of the said party 
occasiiMied the ringing of the meeting house bell near the head 
of Khig Street, which bell ringing quick, as for fire, it presently 
buMight out a nmnber of the inhabitants, who being soon 
seiisible of the occasion i)f it. were naturally led to King 
Street, where the said party had made a stop but a little while 
before, and where the stopping had drawn together a mimber 
of boys, round the seittry at the custom house. Whether the 
biiys mistook the sentry for one of the said party, and thence 
took occasi4)n to differ with him. or whether he first affronted 
them which is affirmed in several depositions; !u)wever that 
may be. there was much t'oul language between them, and 
some of them in consequence of his pu>ihing at them with his 
bayonet, threw snowbalU at him^ which occasioned him to 
knock hastily at the door of the custom lumse. The officer on 
guard was Captain Preston, who with seven or eight soldiers, 
with firearms and charged bayonets, issued from the guard- 
hou}«?. and in great haste posted himself and his soldiers in 
front of the custom hi)use. In p;issing to this station the sol- 
diers pushed several persons with their bayonets, driving 
through the pei)ple in so rough a maimer that it appeared they 
intended to create a disturbance. This occasioned some snow- 
balls \o he thrown at them, which seems to have been the only 
provocation that was given. 

Mr. Knox* (between wIumu and Captain Preston there was 
some conversation on the spi)t) declared, that while he was 
talking with Captain Preston, the soldiers of his detachment 
had attacked tlie pei>ple with tlteir bayonets; atid that there 
was not the least provocation given to Captain Preston or his 
party; the backs of the people being ti)ward them when the 
people were attacked, lie also declares that Captain Preston 
seemed to be in great haste and much agitated, and that, ac- 
cording to his opinion, there 'were not theti present in King 
Street above seventy or eighty persons at the extent. 

TIte said party was formed into a half circle; and within a 
short time after they had been posted at the custom house, 
began to lire upon tlie people. Captain Preston is said to have 
ordered them to fire, and to have repeated that order. One gun 
was fired first, then others in succession, and with delil>era- 
tion. till ten or a do/en guns were fired; or till that munher of 
discharges were made fri>m the guns that were fired. But which 
means eleven persons were killed and wounded. These facts. 



1. Several Mihscqiicnt lUposiiitins suppcjrtcU the view ilial the Ncntry. 
in d MiKirrci with two Ivjilnr's ;in>rontKcv struck imic on the head with 
hi> musket, \elhnj;. "iMiun sour hliuul. it \ou do not get out ot the 
w;i\. I wtll gfve you something.'* and then pushed the lads away at 
bayonel point. 

2. Ihen a bookseller, later a Revolutionary officer, and still later. Sec- 
retary tii War U!>der the C onlederatum and in Washington's cabinet. 



with divers circumstances attending them, are supported by 
the depiisitions of a considerable munher of persons. 

Si)on after the firing, a parly (unu the main guard went 
with a drum t*) Murray's aiul the other barracks, beating an 
alarm as they wem. which with tiie firing, had the effect of a 
signal loi" action. Whereupon all the soldiers i)f the 20th regi- 
ment, or the main bi)dy of them, appeared in King Street 
under arms, and seemed bent on a further massacre of the 
inhabitants, which was with great difficulty prevented. They 
were drawn up between tlie State hi)use and main guard, their 
lines extending across the street and facing down King Street, 
where the townspeople were assembled. The first line kneeled, 
and the whole of the first platoon presented their guns ready 
to fire, as soon as the word should be given. They continued in 
that posture a considerable time; but by the good priwidcncc 
of God they were restrained from firing. 

Testimony 

Q. (Lawyer's question.) *'Was anything thrown at the sol- 
diers?" 

A. (Witness's answer.) *'Yes. there were many things thrown; 
what they were I cannot say," 

0. "How did the soldiers stand?" 

A. "They stood with their pieces before them to defend them- 
selves, and as soon as they had placed themselves, a party, 
about twelve in number, with sticks in their hands, who stood 
in the middle of the street, gave three cheers, and immediately 
surrounded the soldiers, and struck upon thoir gutis with their 
sticks, and passed along the front of the soldiers, towards 
Royal Exchange Lane, striking the soldiers' guns as they 
passed; numbers were continually coming down the street." 

Q. ''Did you hear any bell rmg?" 
A. "Yes." 

Q. "What bell?" 

A. believe alt the bells in town were ringing. I heard the Old 
South first," 

Q. "Did the clattering of blows on the guns to the right, im- 
mediately before the first gun went off, appear very violent?" 
A. "Yes, very violent." 

An Account Adapted from Legal Papers of John Adams, Vol- 
ume 3, pages 246, 252, 267069. 

You must place yourselves in the situation of the British 
soldiers. Consider yourselves knowing that the prejudices of 
the world about you were against you; that the people about 
you thought you came to force them to obey laws and instruc- 
tions which they haled . . . x\vA the si)idiers had no friends 
around them, all were against them. . . . Consider the people 
crying, "Kill them! Kill them! Knock them over!" and heavmg 
snowballs, oyster shells, and clubs. 

. . . Ccmsider yourselves in this situation and then judge 
whether a reasonable man. in the soldiers* siiuati<)n. would not 
have ci)ncluded they were going to kill him. 

... It is necessary to consider what is a riot. 1 shall give you 
the definition of it. '^Wheresoever nnue than three persims use 
force or violence for the accomplishment of atiy design what- 
ever, all c<>ncerned are rioters." 

Were there not more than three persons in Dock Square? 
Did they \\o\ agree to go to King Street, and attack the Main 
Guard? Where then, is the reascm for hesitation in calling it a 
riot? tf we cannni speak the law as it is, where is luir liberty? 
And this is law, that wherever more than three persons are 
gathered together to accomplish aiiytlung with fi>rce, it is a 
riot. . . . 

The next witness that knowsanytliing was James Bailey. . . 
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Ik saw some iimml ihe Sentry, heaving pieces of ice. large 
and hard enough to hurt any iwm, as big as your fist. One 
question is whether the Sentinel was attacked or not. If you 
want evidence of an attack upon him there is enougli of it. 
Here is a witness, a citi/en of the town, surely no friend to the 
soldiers. ... He says he saw twenty or thirty round the Sentry, 
throwing cakes of ice, as big as one's fist; certainly cakes of ice 
of this size may kill a man. if they happen to hit some part of 
the head. So ihat, here was an attack on the SentineL the 
result of which he had reason to fear, and it was wise in him to 
call for the Main (tuard. He retreated as far as he could. He 
attempted to get into the custom house, but ci)uld not. Then 
he called to the Guard, and he had a good right to call for their 
help 

Bailey swears Montgomery, a British soldier, fired the first 
gun. . . « This witness certainly is not prejudiced in favor of tht^ 
soldiers. He swears he saw a man come up to Montgomery 
with a club and knock him down before he tired, and that he 
not only fell himselt*, but his gun flew out of his hand, and as 
soon as he rose he took it up and fired. If he was knocked 
down on his post« had he not reason to think his life in dan- 
ger? . . . 

When the crowd was shouting . . . and threatening life, the 
bells all ringing, the mob whistling and screaming . . . the 
people from all quarters throwing every kind of rubbish they 
could pick up on the street, and some . . . throwing clubs at 
the whole party, Montgomery hit with a club and knocked 
down . . . what could he do? Do you expect he should do 
nothing? ... 

Bailey "saw Attucks, the Mulatto, seven or eight minutes 
before the firing, at the head of twenty or thirty sailors . . . 
and he iiad a large cordwood stick/' So that this Attucks . . . 
appears to have decided to be the hero of the night and to lead 
this army, ... He formed them in the first place in Dock 
Square^ and marched them up to King Street with their clubs. 
Th'?y passed through the main street up to the Main Guard, in 
order to make tiie attack. If this was not an unlawful assem- 
bly, there never was one in the world. Attucks with his marcli- 
ers came round Jackson's corner, and down to the party by 
the sentry bo.x. Wlien the soldiers pushed the people off, this 
man with his party cried, ••Do not be afraid of them. They 
dare not fire. Kill them! Kill them! Knock them over!" And he 
tried to knock their brains out. 

It is plain tho soldiers did not leave their post, but cried to 
the people, ' Stand off." Now to have this band of men com- 
ing down on thei]i under the command of a stout fellow - 
whose very looks were enough to terrify any persons - what 
had the soldiers not to fear? Attucks had hardiness enough to 
fall in upon them, and with one hand took hold of a bayonet 
and with the other knocked the man down. This was the be- 
haviour of Attucks, to whose mad behaviour . , . the dreadful 
battle of that night should be blamed. 

The problem is, ''What happened in Boston on 
the evening of March 5, 1770?'' The main objective 
of this lesson is to have students realize how difficult 
it is to piece together what really happened, to have 
some experience of handling primary source mate- 
rials, and to practice some analytical and critical 
skills. 

The first piece of evidence is John Tudor's Diaiy. 
After reading, the teacher^ first step (and eventually 
the mature students' first step) is to pose questions 
which check on comprehension. Here some of the 
ideas you might have learned in the Right-to-Read 



Program will come in handy, particularly the level of 
questioning. You will recall three levels are proposed. 
(They are found on pages 12-14 in Rvadina. A Total 
Commitment, Baltimore C'ity Public Schools, 1973.) 

1. The Literal Level 

At what time did the event occur? 

How many soldiers were Involved? 

At what point in the action did the bells ring? 

How many citizens were killed? 

2. 1 he Inferential or Interpretive Level 
Why did John Tudor write a report? 

Why do you think the timing of the ringing of the fire 
bell is important? 

3. Critical Level 

Is there any reason to believe that John 1 udor's ac- 
count might be somewhat biased? 
If so, why do you think so? 

The second piece of evidence is a committee re- 
port sent to the Massachusetts Governor telling what 
happened. The committee was chaired by John Han- 
cock and the committee asked the Governor to do 
everything in his power to have the British soldiers 
removed from Boston. 

Here the literal and interpretive questions are 
somewhat routine but the critical level becomes more 
interesting. Now comparisons can be made. 

• Do the two documents agree on the time of the 
event? the ringing of the fire bell? the number killed? 
etc. 

• Who was John Hancock? etc. 

The third and fourth pieces of evidence follow the 
same types of patterns of analysis: sworn testimony, 
statements in court. Conflicts with different versions 
occur frequently. This is one way to make the analysis 
relevant. Find a current story in a newspaper that 
presents conflicting reports or opinions. Have stu- 
dents attempt to get to the truth. Students most 
likely will never get the true story, but they can do 
some thinking on two points: the difficulty of deter- 
mining what happens; the types of evidence they 
would like to have in order to reconstruct the event 
with some assurance that their interpretation is 
reasonably correct. 

I know the thought is going through your mind 
that this is pretty stiff going for students. Not the 
most difficult, because here students would structure 
their own questions and entire analysis as well as lo- 
cate their own sources. In this instance, there was a 
great amount of teacher structure, teacher guidance, 
and teacher selection. Notice, however, that the 
teacher does not impose answers at the interpretive or 
critical levels. One may, though, straighten out mat- 
ters of ''fact*' that occur at the comprehension level. 
But what about the student who cannot read these 
sources and who is not at the point where he can 
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luiiullc inUM'prvtivo .nut ciitic;tl ;iiuilysis ol' this nu- 

riic cause is nol lost bm it lakes a little nuuv 
work. Look al the next several pages. 

l=!n! 4- Biu>Uc! One • DISl'OVI KINli I 111 PAST 

On the eveiiiiiji Maivh 5. \ Btiiisli iruops opened fiie 
nil a group ol" eiUmiisis in Boston. Tins incitleni was one ot the 
til s! clasiies ieaduiu to the Kevoluiioiiaiy War. Bui vvliai lealK 
liappened in Bt>s!i>n on iliai niulil'.^ lliere was iMiier teeliiiii 
between tlie eiti/eiis and ilie Briiish troops iliai oeeupied the 
y.ii> . Did tlie soldiers deliheralelv open ine on a peaectui gaili- 
eritig ot* people or were the soldiers, reaiinji for iheir own 
N;tlet\ , putvokcd into t'irinu into an uinuK mob? 

The first evidence to examine is the diary of John Tudor. 
Jtdm Tudor was a iu.siiee ot ilie peace and a leading citi/en ot' 
Boston. He kept a dail\ leciMil of euMil.s as he esperienced 
them. 

On Moiidav evemiiij. March 5. a tew minutes atter nine 
i»*cKK'k a luMrid murder was comniiltcd on King Street by 
eight or nine Britisi) .soldiers under the command of Captain 
Thomas Preston. 

The incident began wiien some boys tlirew snowballs at 
tlie Briiisli guard at tlie custom house door. Iiight or nine 
.soldiers came u> liis aid. Soon after, a cri>wd gathered. The 
captain coniiiiaiided the soldiers to fire on the crowii. which 
tliey did. Three men were killed on the spot and several 
mortally wounded. 

Based *»n: lhavou inJtff's Diurv, iNo otluT inlormation hut a longer 
scU'wiioo appeared in Tlw Amvnvau Ri'volutum, Civic I ducatiDn Serv- 
ice. Inc. l^h.J 

1. Aeci>rding to John Tudi)r. which of the following was true 
about the itictdeni? 

• it occurred on King Street a few minutes after nine o'clock, 

• liiglu or nine soldiers participated. 

• The eri»wd threw snowballs at the soldiers. 

• Captain Preston ordered ihe soldiers to tire. 

• The crowd attacked the soUliers 

• Three men were killed and several others seriously wounded. 

2. In using John Tudor\ account of the incident, the most 
important tilings to keep in mind are 

• He was an eyewitness. 

• He was a justice of the peace. . . - 

• He was a church officer. 

• He was a ciii/en of Boston. 

• He kept a diary. 

The people of Boston formed a committee headed by John 
Hancock who mvestigateil Ihe incident and wrote a repi)rt 
asking the Governor to withdraw the Briti.sli troops from Bos- 
ton. A part of ihe report is given below. 

It appears by the statements of a number of witnesses that 
on the evening of Marcli 5. 1770. between the hours of six 
and nine-thirty when the firing began, many persi»ns without 
any reasi>n were insulted and abused by parties of armed 
siddiers patrolling the streets. Samuel Drowne says that he 
was standing in his doorway a little alter nine and saw tour- 
teen or fifteen soldiers i»f the 2^>th Regiment, armed with 
swords ami cutlasses. conlVont citizens oi the town. They 
ahusc»il some and assaulted others as they met them. The 
ciii/ens were without m> much as a slick in their hands t** 
defend themselves. All or almosi al! t)f these st>ldiers headed 
into King Street. 
The threat.s and outrageou!> behavior of the party of 



soldiers causeii someone to ling the meeting house Ik'll near 
the head i)f King Street. Since this bell is a signal for fire, it 
cpiickly brought together a number o\ inhabitants. . . . The 
activity of the parly of soldiers had also attracted a iiuiiiIhm 
of boys around the guaiil al the custom house. Whether the 
boys Ihoughi the guard was a member of the party of sol- 
diers or whether Ihe guard first cliallenged llieni is not clear, 
but iheie was foul language eschanuoit between ilieni.Soiiie 
of them, when he shoved his bayonet toward llieni. threw 
snowballs at him. This caused liim to knock ijuickly at the 
custom house door. 

The officer in charge w^as Captain Preston, who with seven 
or eiglit soldiers with their ritles and fixed bayonets came 
from the gnaid house aiul took up a position in front of the 
custom hi)nse. They treated the crowd in a rougii manner as 
the> passed through it. It seemed lhe\ wanted to create a 
disturbance. This incident caused some snowballs \o be 
thrown at them. . . . 

Mr. Knox swears that the soldiers attacked the people 
with their bayonets. The backs of the pei^ple were toward 
the soldiers when they were attacked. Altogether, there were 
only seventy or eighty people involved. . . . 

The soldiers were formed into a half circle aiMl began to 
fire upon the people. Captain Preston is saiil ti> have ordered 
them to tire and to have repeated that order. One gun was 
t'ired thst. then i)thers. Eleven persons were killed and 
wounded. 

Ha>cd on: A Rvport o) the CominitUr of the Jifwn oj Rosum and A 
Shitri \arrativv of thv Ihmid Marnvrv m RostoH,'\\x^\ puhllstied a)i>«g 
with Thv Trial o} thv SoUicrs in 1771) and rcprimcd in I rcderick Kid- 
dor, iiisltiry oj thv Hoslon Massacrv, i All\in> . N.N".. I S70i as quoted in 
Kichaid li. Morns. The Amman Kvvolufton. Van Nostrand. 

.V According to the evidence gathered by J<^hn Hancock's 
coinmillee. which of the following statements are true? 

• A party of soldiers were harassing the townspeople. 

• The soldiers were drunk. 

• Some pe4)ple carried sticks and clubs t\)r protection. 

• Boys started to throw snowballs at a guard when he threat- 
ened them with his bayonet. 

• Sonieoiic rang the fire alarm. 

• A cr*>wd of several hundred people gathered. 

• The guard went for assistance. 

• Captain Preston, with seven or eight armed soldiers, came to 
his assistance. 

• f'or no reason, the crowd threw snowballs at the soldiers. 

• Captain Preston ordered the troops to tire. 

• The soldiers bayonet led people in the back. 

• I'leven pet)ple were killed or wounded. 

4. The committee report and the diary entry of John Tudor 
agree on which of the following points? 

• The time of the event. 

• The number of soldiers involved. 

• The number of citizens involved. 

• The giving of a command. 

• The results of the gunfire. 

As a result of the incident. (*aptain Preston and eight sol- 
diers were arrested and brought to trial. John Adams, a young 
attorney, a patriot, later to become Presideiil of the United 
Stales, detended the soldiers. The excerpt below is part of his 
defense summary ti) the jury. 

This material removed to conform 
with copyright laws. 
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Based on tho i.t'fial Papvn a}' Jt>hu AUams. VdI. 3. pp. 246. 252. 

ediicil In I . Kinvin Wmih ami Miller B. Zohel. copyriiiht 1965 
by Massachusetts Historical Sivlcty. I he Belknap Press of the Howard 
I'niversUy I'tess. 

5. John Adams argued thai ilic lestinuMiy of ihc witnesses at 
the trial proved which of the foUowinp: 

• The soldiers had no reason to fire into the erowd. 

• Tlic soldiers fired because they feared for their lives. 

• The soldiers were attacked first. 

• Tlie people were afraid 4)f ihe soldiers. 

• The soldiers were ordered lo fire into the crowd. 

• The incident seemed lo have been planned by the cili/ens. 

0. If you were a member of tfie Jury at the trial and had only 
the evidence that is presented in the three e:;cerpts above, 
you woidd t'ind the soldiers 

• Guilty of murder. 

• Not guilty. 

• Guilty of manslaughter. " ' " " ' " " 

• Justifiable homicide (killing), 

• Not able to reach a verdict. 

7. When various primary sources disagree on the evidence, you 
must decide which source can be mo.si trusted, lixplain how 
each of the following ideas might help you make that judg- 
ment. 

• Is the source prejudiced toward one point of view? 

• Does information ahotit iniportant details remain the same 
tlnotiglK)Ut the source? 

• Is ujtorniaiion in the siuuce supported by other primary 
souices known to he reliable? 

• Do sources agree on details like times, places, and mimbers? 

• What circum.stanccs or conditions existed when information 
was given? 

• Were there hidden reasons that might cause a st)urce not to 
want to tell the exact truth? 



• D(ies the source have a good or bad reputation for letliug the 
tiutii? 

These points arc noted: 

• tikMV aiv some expository materials 

• the problem is slated 

• the iiypolheses are staled 

• the source material has been rewritten 

shortened 

less diffieiill reading 

• coiuprehensioH eheeks are guided 

• critieal analyses are guided 

After much work on this level, students should 
progress gradually to a more sophisticated approach. 

The lesson on the I 770 event in Boston is only 
one type of inquiry. There are many others. We shall 
examine briefly, examples of several otiiers. All of 
these have been taken from actual lessons. 

An elementary teaclier using one of the ( oncepts 
and Values books used the following activity with her 
class. 

Indians, the tlrst Americans, could not vote in alt the states 
until l'>48. Most Indians still live on reservations. Most of 
them are very poor, unhealthy, and unable to tlttd work. Can 
you guess why Indians have been called Vanishing Americans? 

1 . In what ways are the problems uf American Indians like 
those of Black Americans? How are they unlike? (com- 
parisons) 

2. What effects, good and bad. could living apart on a reserva- 
tion have on members of a subculture? on other members 
of the culture? (supposition) 

3. Besides legal rights, what else do people in a deim^cracy 
need in order to feel equal with others? (speculation) 

Notice how these question.s extend thought beyond 
the pages of a text. This is a type of Socratic dia- 
logue, the asking of searching questiiins, which is in- 
quiry. Students who begin to think in these patterns 
will find the more disciplined thought patterns at a 
later level come rather naturally. 

The next example is one in which students create 
their own primary source material. 

The Problem: Sequence of land use at Charles and 2.Sth 
Streets. Subproblem: What is there now? Method: Students 
in teams, visited and studied the area. They made ntapsof the 
area showing present land use. This activity involved: 

• drawing of a ba.se map 

• deciding on various use classifications 

• making and recording observations 

• refining and reporting data 

The final example is a different type of analysis, a 
spatial analysis, using stalistical data from primary 
sources. 

Observation: There is a significant difference county to 
county in Iowa in the auto accidciU rate. Problem: Why? 
Hypotheses: 

I • The counties with a large number of people would probably 
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have more awviiU'iHN 
1. The counties wtth the >ue;iiosi pcueiitage of urban dwclleis 
would probably have uu»ie acciiteiiis. 

3. The countieh where there is ilie most drinking would prob- 
ably have higher rates. 

4, The counties witit the (iieatest percentage of t»lder people 
would probably have the liiuher rates. 

Research: Students used United Slates t'ensus daia and data 

iVont llic Uquor Bi»ard ot Iowa. 

Results: 

1. Yes 

2. Yes 

3. No 

4. Amend 

In each of these activities inquiry is involved. Ke- 
tiiember that the gathering of information by inquir- 
ing students can take many forms. A primary source 
does not necessarily mean antique documents. One 
should try one's hand at limited inquiry activities at 



first until a sense of confidence is built. Only in this 
way can one really learn to leach by litis method. 
.Mthough talks, demonstrations and discussions may 
help, it is the actual doing where the true learning 
takes place. 

In closing, let me add one word of advice. Al- 
though we are concentrating on the inquiry approach, 
we tlo not mean to convey the idea that all of the 
work of a student should be inquiry. All thought 
processes are not inductive, hidiictive thought pat- 
terns are generally used to create knowledge. Deduc- 
tive thought patterns are generally used to apply 
knowledge to specific situations. Both patterns are 
important! In the past, however, students have been 
exposed only to the expository deductive process. 
What we are striving for today is u better balance for 
students. 



The Use of Community Resources 

in the Educational Program 

. . . Administrators and teachers often do not possess the qualities 

which would enable them to reach parents. It is important that they Malcolm Johnson 
exhibit humility, understanding^ honesty, sensitivity to the feelings 
of others, and interest in others. . . . 



The birth of Sputnik impacted upon the educa- 
tional world. Hxperts hi that world asked the ques- 
tion, **What are the Russians doiny In their education- 
al system that we are not?'' 

Russia has based Its educational system upon the 
needs and desires of the total community. Under the 
present system* the Russian people may not have 
much voice in determining what is to be done, but 
the goals and objectives which have been established 
have taken into consideration the desires and needs of 
the communities in such a way as to ensure a high 
rate of performance by all. Realizing that the success 
of the Communist system depends upon the success 
of its people, Russian leaders have developed an 
educational system which is considered by many as 
one to be respected. 

The Need for Educational Change 

Following the birth of Sputnik, many nations took 



a new look at their educational institutions and have 
followed the direction of modern educational change. 
They have taken such steps as the following: 
Redesigned the curriculum content 
Increased the use of new media 
Reorganized the school environiiient 
Initiated the use of high speed information processing 
Intensified the recruitment of talented personnel 
Introduced innovative techniques. 

In the United States, the successful launching of 
Sputnik led the Federal government to begin an im- 
mediate assessment of its educational institutions. 
The educational experts professors, teachers, and 
scholars were consulted. In 1958, C-^ngress enacted 
the National Defense Kducation Act and emphasis 
was placed on the natural sciences, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. Millions of dollars were poured 
into both state and local systems in an effort to devel- 
op outstanding students in these fields. This decision 
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was based upon a broad scholarly perception of life. 
What was the basis of this decision? The basis was 
white Anglo-Saxon-Protestant values, not the needs 
and desires of the total community. While the broad 
goals and objectives may have been acceptable, there 
was no consideration yiven the skills of community 
learning. 

When one considers our present educational sys- 
tem, one is confronted with certain phenomena. 
Johnny attends school five days a week; on Saturdays 
and Sundays, he is exposed to many experiences in 
his community. In school, Johnny does not do well, 
but he can count to twenty-one and he knows the 
various combinations of seven and eleven. In school, 
Johnny cannot read his textbooks, but he can read 
dirty books and other unacceptable publications. 
Johnny has no problems with certain communication 
skills, either. What is happening to Johnny in the 
community that is not happening In schools? Our 
schools lack the relevancy of real life experiences. 
Some educational change must occur. 

Community Involvement 

The question which then arises is what educational 
changes must occur In order that real life experiences 
be incorporated into the school experience? The ex- 
pertise of the community must be .solicited. There is a 
need to involve the community in the .schools' activi- 
ties. The community must be involved in determining 
not only the content, but the skills which are needed 
to provide quality education in our schools. Such a 
wedding of the school and the community is neces- 
sary if the goal of providing a quality education is to 
be attained. However the intention of such Involve- 
ment must not be to placate the community or to 
manipulate it. The objective must be to make public 
education more relevant and to increase support for it 
in the home. 

The most fundamental objective of education is 
the development of individual human dignity and 
self-realization within the community. However the 
education of a youngster is the result of his experi- 
ences in the total environment. Much of what a 
youngster learns in school is isolated from and has no 
significant effect upon the youngster's behavior out- 
side of school. The educational establishment is iso- 
lated from the problems, dilemmas, choices, and 
phenomena encountered beyond the walls of the 
school building. The progressives tried to handle this 
separation by bringing more "real-life" activities into 
the classroom. They tried lo make school work simu- 
late real-life situations by introducing various manual 
skills and decision-making activities. 

What is suggested here is that communities be ac- 
tively involved in the educational process. Such in- 
volvement would require some coordination of such 



resources as churches, businesses, museums, libraries, 
community improvement groups, political groups, 
and social service organizations. In order to effect 
such coordination, the following questions must be 
considered: 

• Can the .schools alone produce quality education? 

• Is the school a cultural island separated from the 
community mainland by the same kind of barrier that 
separates fanta<jy from real life? 

• Does the school lead or follow the community, or 
does it do a little of both? 



Use of Community Resources 

A review of some concrete examples of the use of 
community resources in creating quality education is 
pertinent here. 

Community action resulted in the selection of one 
of the first black superintendents of schools in 1968. 

• The Trenton School System was faced with certain 
problems. (I) Trenton Central High School enrolled 
approximately 3,000 students-45 percent white and 
55 percent nonwhite. (2) The track system allowed 
black students to be assigned to classes tracked as 
"slow." (3) Little effort had been made to increase 
the percentage of black teachers and administrative 
personnel; twelve out of 180 teachers were black. (4) 
A double standard of discipline existed. (5) The selec- 
tion of a new superintendent was pending. 

• The Black Teachers Organization pri)posed that a 
survey of Trenton blacks be made in order to fill five 
important school vacancies, 

• "We the People," a grass roots organization, sup- 
ported the Black Teachers Organization. (1) They 
circulated leafiets designed to acquaint the com- 
munity with the issue. (2) They helped man a picket 
line in front of City Hall during the lunch hour from 
May to July, 

• Established black middle-cla.ss organizations, such 
as the following, also lent support: the local chapter 
of the N.A.A.C.P.. fraternal organizations, and the 
Political Action Council headed by a black Trenton 
assemblyman. 

• Black groups demanded a public hearing before the 
final choice was made. 

• On July 23, 1968, Dr. Ercell Watson was appointed 
the first black superintendent of the public schools of 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

A major testing ground for the community school 
approach was the Adams-Morgan Project in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

• The Adams-Morgan Project was from the beginning 
something more and something less than a commu- 
nity controlled school. It involved: (1) an approach 
to college participation in schools (Antioch College), 
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(2) i\w use ot" iiilVoivnlhitocl staffing. (3) team teach- 
ing. (4i a nongradal organi/ation. {5) opon-ondcd 
curriculum, and ih) a program of teacher anil sub- 
professional education. 

• It insolved the Adams-Morgan Conimunity Council 
which was composed largely of white . >id middle- 
».Iass citizens who lived west of ISth Street young 
pmfessionals and liberals who wished to be politically 
active and were looking for power. 

• I'he laciv of positive direction resulted in failure 
concerning: (1) community participation. (2) teach- 
ers' attitudes and preparations. (3) classroom organi- 
zation and curriculum, and (4) the role of outside 
agencies in relation to the schools. 

• It was decided that all of the above issues must be 
worked out by the community and the school to- 
gether or the educational fabric would unravel almost 
as quickly as it was stitched, 

A perfect example of what the community can do 
may be seen through an observation of the efforts of 
Dr. Leon Sullivan of Philadelphia. In 1^)64. Dr. 
Sullivan organized the Opportunities Industrialization 
Center with staff persons from the various schools 
and industries within that city to give "grass roots" 
citizens training in such areas as: electronics, power 
sewing, drafting, cabinetmaking. restaurant practices, 
commercial cooking, department store sales, welding, 
dry cleaning, and laundry work. Six thousand people 
were trained and five thousand of them were placed 
on jobs. 

There are many similar cases of success and failure 
in this regard, but in each situation the involvement 
of the community and the u.se of conimunity re- 
sources appears obvious and strong. 

In U)(>5. the Fedeuil government recognized the 
need for conmiunity input by passing the Elementary 
and Secondary Hducation Act. which demanded the 
establishment of two groups of community persons 
with decision-making responsibilities. If the local edu- 
cational agencies did not follow these guidelines. 
"Federal funds were to be cut, tach year, up to the 
1^)72-73 sc hool year, the City of Baltimore received 
approximately eleven million dollars for the com- 
pensatory education of deprived students. 

In the development of the Fallstaff Middle School 
Concept, the Baltimore City Public Schools involved 
the communities of Mt. Washington. Fallstaff. and 
Cros.s Country. I pray that the people in the inner 
city get the same opportunity in creating a school 
geared to their desires and needs. 

Through the Model Cities Agency of Baltimore 
various community-centered educational projects 
such as the following are operating. 
• The Community Learning Centers are designed 
somewhat after the Mississippi Freedom Schools, 
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Children who do not adjust to the regular routine of 
the public schools are enrolled and are given individu- 
alized educational experiences. When they are ready 
they can return to the public .schools. 

• The Direct Search for Talent Project is designed to 
encourage students to develop their talents in the 
high schools and in in.stitutions of higher learning. 

• The Cultural Arts Program under the direction of 
Norman Ross has been very active in rendering aid to 
the public schools in the many fields of arts. 

• The ill-fated Pilot Schools Project was designed to 
bring about innovative methods of teaching inner-city 
pupils through the u.se of a model which provides for 
comm unity part icipat ion . 

Kxaniples of private industry which play a positive 
role in helping to create quality education in our pub- 
lic schools are Ccnicr Staf^c, who in its efforts to 
carry the world of the theatre to the children, pre- 
sents Story Telling Programs and Workshops, and the 
McCormick Company, who through the McCormiik 
Pliin. provides a program of career development with- 
in its own particular community. 

An example of individuals in the community play- 
ing a role in creating meaningful educational experi- 
ences is Dr. Herbert Frisby. Whenever a teacher 
presents a unit dealing with the North Pole, Dr. 
Frisby will gladly assist. As a former teacher, he is 
very capable of delivering an exciting and informative 
presentation. 

Parents-A Community Resource 

The nio.st valuable community resource are the 
parents. Regardless of the educational and income 
levels of parents, they arc interested in their children. 
They want the best for their children. Attitudes have 
to change in order to get the best out of this com-, 
numity resource. School administrators must be re- 
ceptive to innovative methods and must do a little 
"reaching out.". Teachers must include pa aMital in- 
volvement in their planning; and parents must realize 
that because educators do not know it all, they must 
assume their responsibilities in creating quality educa- 
tion in their eomnumities. 

In many schools this is done through the conven- 
tional parent gruup The Parent-Teacher Association. 
Most Parent-Tcaeher Associations, throughout the 
years however, have been controlled by the princi- 
pals. Parents are generally expected to assume a serv- 
ice role, such as: conducting money-making projects 
to purcha.se equipment for the school, conferring 
with teachers, serving as chaperones whenever the 
school needs them, helping to keep the school com- 
munity clean, or serving the school in a number of 
other ways. Why not allow them to make some deci- 
sions in reference to the educational aspects of the 
schools to which they have entrusted their children? 



Administrators ami teachers ol'fcn do not possess 
the qiianties which would enable tiieni to reach par- 
ents. It is important that they exhibit humility, 
utiderstanding. honesty, sensitivity to the feelings of 
others, and interest in others. 

Administrators, teachers, and parents must realize 
that they po.ssess mutual interests and similar respon- 
sibilities in ereating quality education throughout this 
country. 




The Educational Theories of 

Christopher Jencks 

Implications for Classroom Teachers 

. . . The fundamental problem is not a racial one, and children 
and adults alike should be judged in terms of their particular pattern 
of abilities, personality traits, and other individual characteristics 
rather than in terms of their color. . . . 



All parents aiv not inicivsied in controlling the 
schools, Init all arc interested in preparing their chil- 
dren so that tliey may be able to overcome the pit- 
tails of society. Why not, then, organize parents and 
other comnuinity persons, and give tlieni the neces- 
siirv tools so that they can play pi)sitive roles in cre- 
ating quality education. Many of iheni are waiting and 
eager for someone within tlie schools to say, **Come 
and help us," 



Charles A. Ashbury 



!t is a well-documented historical fact that certain 
segments of the academic comnuinity have a tend- 
ency from time to time to obfuscate true ethics of 
scholarship and the quest for scientific truth when- 
ever social and political forces bring into prominence 
the matter of dealing justly with minority groups. 
This is especially true with regard to Blacks in their 
quest for a fair and equal chance to share in the great- 
ness that is America. 

The most recent in a long series of such events is 
the highly publicized advent of the controversial 
work of Christopher Jencks and his colleagues at 
Harvard University entitled hwqifaliiy: A Rcusmss- 
mvnt of ihc J./Ji i i nj l amily iuul SdHiolhifi in Amen- 

Ihe Jencks book has provoked an enormous 
amount of controversy with the report that equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity will have no appreciable 
effect on equalizing income in our society. This re- 
Pi>rt and its attendant publicity have provided much 
cannon fodder for educational conservatives as well as 
for a variety of assorted bigots. An examination of 
the study along with the recent census reports gives 



rise ^o some cogent questions concerning the tenabili- 
ty of Jencks' conclusions. One big weakness relates to 
the failure to account for age differences in education 
and income (Tanner, 1973). 

A recent census report shows that persons between 
the ages of 20 ami 29 have completed an average 
(median) of almost 13 years of schooling, whereas 
those between 55 and 64 years of age have only I 1,3 
years of schooling. It is not reasonable, however, to 
expect the younger group to have the higher income: 
and by ignoring the age factor Jencks confoimds the 
expected relationship between education and income 
and concludes that schooling accounts for little varia- 
tion in income. 

Family heads under 25 years of age have a mean 
annual income of only $7,354, as compared with 
$12,920 for those in the 45 to 64 year age group. In 
addition, less than 3 percent of family heads over 25 
are earning between $15,000 and $25,000, whereas 
approximately 26 percent of family heads in the 45 
to 64 year age group have an income in this range. 
Despite age, recent census data actually show a clear 
positive relationship between education and income. 
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in tliat omploycil nialos who arc earning under Sft.OOO 
do not on the average have a higli school education, 
whereas those who are earning $ 1 5.000 and over liave 
completed 3.2 median years of college. Jencks claims 
that 40 percent of income difference between college 
graduates and terminal elementary school graduates is 
attributable to factors other than schooling such as 
"varieties of luck." 

liven Jencks' own data refute him wlwn he reports 
that extra schooling for upper-middle-class males pro- 
duces a higher rate of income amounting to some 24 
to 2^> percent. These kinds of things imply that as an 
ex-newspaperman Jencks was well aware of what was 
and was not newsworthy in his report of findings. It 
is always amazing how an investigator usually finds 
things in his research which support his own pet 
theories and points of view. 

There is a standing joke in the psychology profes- 
sion to the effect that if a psychologist is married and 
has children, his children always behave in acconiance 
with whatever theory of behavior the p.sychologist 
happens to believe in. Interestingly enough. Jencks 
chose to completely disregard the fact that college 
graduates differ widely in income according to their 
chosen occupations even though they may have iden- 
tical years of schooling. Compare, for example, the 
income of a baccalaureate public school teacher with 
that of a baccalaureate professional football player. 

l ess than two years prior to the publication of the 
report. Jencks was advocating education vouchers as a 
means of exposing "children to their full share of the 
bright, talented, sensitive teachers." He wanted disad- 
vantaged children to have more advantaged classmates 
since this, in his view, was the most important single 
resource. 

Now Jencks has done an about-face when he in- 
forms us that schooling is not a large factor in im- 
proving one's place in society. But oddly, when he 
was presented with the latest census findings (as re- 
ported in an interview in The Sew York Times), 
Jencks acknowledged that "the association between 
sv,-hooling and income is there. What remains a mys- 
tery is why." As Daniel Tanner (hn3) has stated, 
perhaps the real mystery is why Jencks concluded 
otherwise in his highly publicized report. Al.so a 
mystery is why so many educators have accepted his 
findings, in these days when romantic dogmatists are 
attempting to "deschool" society, misdirected and 
misconstrued studies must not be allowed to in- 
tluence educational policy. 

Jencks and his colleagues are also intensely in- 
terested in the genetic versus the environmentalistic 
determination of 1.0. This is a confusing issue which 
.should be settled in terms of the most promising 
avenues of research (and public policy) to be pursued. 
If the environmentalists are right. Head Start makes 
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sense, and so do all the other programs of compensa- 
tory education. On the other hand if the geneticists 
are right, only the realization of the genetic origin or 
social disability will enable us to investigate the pre- 
cise nature of what it is that has been inherited and to 
take environmental action to counteract the effects 
of genetic disorder (liysenck, 1^71 ). This has become 
a fictitious issue in that it implies that the major 
problems we have in education are spinoffs of the 
larger racial problem in our society. I believe these 
issues to be t*alse ones. 

What are the true issues? They center on the prob- 
lem of educating the less able, less academic, less 
educable generally, in such a way that they are en- 
abled to play a proper part In the economic, indus- 
trial, and commercial life of the nation, in.stead of 
being condemned to blind-alley jobs, unskilled labor, 
or the dole; and also of educating them in such a way 
that they are enabled to enjoy the abundant leisure 
which we are told is just around the corner for every- 
one (Eysenck. 1971). To be sure, this is a general 
problem, not limited to, or even particularly linked 
with, the color question. It is doubtful if anyone fa- 
miliar with what goes on in our schools, or what 
comes out of our schools by way of finished product, 
can honestly say that we have even begun to attack 
this problem seriously. Bored youngsters, eager to 
leave at the first opportunity: boys and girls almost 
illiterate, unable to write or spell or read anything but 
comics these are the proud products of an educa- 
tional system which flits from fad to fad without any 
basis in solid research, or proper understanding of the 
processes involved in learning, or the bases of motiva- 
tion. It is the dull ones, who need support most, who 
suffer. The wonder is not that they run wild, but 
rather tnat they tolerate so patiently what is done to 
them in the name of education (Eysenck. 1971). 

This, then. Is a general problem, and even if it can 
be shown that a higher proportion of Blacks than 
whites is to be found in the "under 90 I.Q." group, 
this hardly makes it a racial problem. It is considered 
that any big industrial concern should finance re- 
search into the processes used by it to the tune of 
between I percent and 5 percent of its turnover in 
order to remain competitive. FAlucation does not 
finance research into education at a rate even one- 
hundredth of that. Until it does, it is unlikely that 
these problems will be solved. 

The fundamental problem is not a racial one, and 
children and adults alike should be judged in terms of 
their particular pattern of abilities, personality traits, 
and other individual characteristics rather than in 
terms of their color. 

We need to start again at the beginning. We already 
know a few things which suggest a ditferent strategy 
for introducing meaningful programs. Realization of 
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Jencks' Summary of His Findings 
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elnkhvn uerc ir^-ale.! an<! h\ nil'hieneing how mueh 
v'hildivn k'a!au\l wh.en the> weiv treated in e\aetly 
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I'Otwcen sci:nv)ls eontiilniteil ^ilIni^ieilntl^ to a)t»niti\e 
ineqiudits . 
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seores. or else that iiUinne ik)es no\ ik^pend on eom- 
petenee. 

Jencks' Implications of Findings for Educators 

( 1 ) No e\ idenee sUiij^ests thai sehool reform ean be 
espeeted to brin^ ainuit siunit'ieaiU soeial chanji^'s 
cnilsiile sehiH^ls. \2) k<iuah/inj! ediKatu>nal op[>or- 
tiinit\ would do very little to make adults more 
equal. Jeneks belie\es that if all elementary schools 
were equalK effeeti\e. eoiinitivc inei|ualit\ amonii 
slMli graders would dt\iinc less than poreent. If all 
hi!!h schools were ecjually effeetive. eoyniti\e in- 
equality amonu twelfth yraders woiikl hardly deeline 
at alk and disparities in their eventual attainment 
would deeline less than 1 poreent. (3) Sehools eould 
nune beyond equal upportunit\. establishing a svv 
tem of eoniiK^nsatory opportunity in whieh the best 
sehooling was reserxeil for thoso who were ilisad- 
vanlaued in cither respeets; but this w(nikl have onl\ 
nuulest ivsults. Sehoid reform eamuu make adults 
more equal, beeause: lal eliiklren seem to be far 
more influeneed by what happens at home than by 
w hat happens iti school; ib ) relormers ha\e sery little 
eonirol o\er those aspeets of school lite that affect 
children ( rcullocatinu resources, reassignint: pupils, 
and rewriting the curriculum seldom change the way 
teachers and stutlents actually treat each other 
minute by minute); and (e) even when a scluu)! exerts 
an unusual influence on children, the resulting 
changes are not likely to persist into adult IuukI. 

I hese arguments suggest that the "lact^uy" model 
which pervades both lay iuul professional thinking 
about seluH)ls ought lo be abandoned. In terms of 
input and output, the chai'acter of a schoi>rs output 
depends iaigcl\ on a single input, namely liie ch;nac- 
teristics of the entering eliiklren. School should be 
viewed as an end in itscll rather than as a means lo an 
end. nisersit\' should he an. explicit objective oi 
s »1 ! nd schnof .; jin ^. 

1 he kleal s\sirn^ is on.* t!ial provid*.^ as man\ vari- 
eties of schooling as its eliiklren and pareiU^ v*^ iml and 
tuuls wa.vs ot' tnatehing elulviren lo schools ihat suit 
tticni. ^ince jM'iWcssional cilucatorN do ni^i s^'cm ti^ 
undeisiand ihe long-lenn vMlccts of schooling an\ 
l\licr than p.'uvntsikK there is no compellinu reast)n 
whv \\\ ;MiM\.-ssfiin shnukl Ih' empmvcred lo luleoul 
alKMt .i!i\es ihji appeal io parents, (.-vcn il" the\ sceiu 
edtiv aUon.dK " unsound." Scho<qs shouUl no! be run 
hi.;- •aunmer c:inips. however, wheie children are 
ineicty k^^'pl o«'^ I liMublo. 

( hddicn nc.*.i a 'rp>e ol' jun'poNe. this means giv- 
/.? them livi'K -^ . vontiibute t(» their bcvtMniui* 
»Moic hi'C rtdwnitP". A school system^ ol-j.-i i:'../s 
ur."' ip»- ■ di-..:-. pnu'idmg a with* ra- /c td" 
'•o ,0 I Vv . . »:nil\ -tJ^atkl have a I'lec choi. r i- to 
wUu h schools lis s^luklren liteiuk Ihe ba^^i'- ponupk* 
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is simpK tluit oNcrs iliild in a district nIiduUI have tlio 
same claim on osciy school, ivjiardlcss of whciv he 
happens to live. 'Ihis nicans that if a poor black moth- 
er wants iicr children in a predoniinalely white 
school, she should Ih' tree lo enroll theiiK and the 
district slunild transport tliem there. It does not mean 
thai if she wants white children in Ikm* neit!hln)rhood 
school, the district must compel white students to 
enroll there. 

.lencks also favors central tlnanciny as a means ot' 
making schools more responsise to groups tliey have 
traditionally ignored and as a means of equali/ing ex- 
penditures across districts and states. 

He also favors open admission lo higher education, 
financed l»y sources other than the home. 

basically .lencks is advociiting a seheme for equal- 
izing income distribution and he cimtends thai equal- 
i/ing oppi)riunit> is not the wa> to accomplish this. 

What does .lencks propose in order to rented y 
these problems? 1 1 ) We need to make annual expendi- 
tiuvs per pupil nu)re equal. <2) .lencks t'avors a system 
in which higher education is financed by taxing (sur- 
charging) those who have benet'ited from it directly. 
i^) He believes all schools should be open to any 
.student who wants to attend: (a I school districts 
should admit an.v student in tlie district to any school 
he wants to atteiuL no matter where he lives: (b) the 
district ought to pay the cost of transporting the pu- 
pil: le» if a school got too crowded, expansion would 
seem feasible. If expansion were impossible, students 
would be admitted by lot. A school could also be 
divided in halt' with pupils assigned randomly. 



Implications for Teachers 

Those who believe in neighborhood schools object 
to this approach on grounds that "outsiders will take 
over \>ur schools.' " These are likely to be the same 
people who resist outsiders (i.e.. Blacks) moving into 
'"their" neighborhood. Committed integrationists also 
Dbjecl to such a system, on the grounds that it is 
simpl\ a warmed-o\er version of what the North calls 
"open enrollmeiit'* and the South calls 'M'reedom of 
choice.'' Blacks will onlv' attend school with whites if 
they appU to schools where whites are enrolled. 
Whites can escape attending schools with Blacks if 
they can t'ind schools that base no Black applicants. 
In a Ci>nmumit> where Blacks are expected to stay in 
their place, and are subject to all sorts of sanctions if 
they apply to an all-white school, a system of this 
kind will achieve almost nothing. In a community 
where the school administration believes in desegre- 
gated schools, such a system could produce dramatic 
changes in attendance patterns. The •liberal" alterna- 
tive lo this position is compulsory busing at present. 
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Implications for Curriculum Assignment 

Schools should avoid classifying students whenever 
possible. 

At tlie elementary level, students would be ran- 
domly assigned to ela.sses and teachers should respond 
to students* individual interests rather than expecting 
all students to learn the same thing. 

At the secondary level, students siiould not be 
segregated into college preparatory and noncollege 
curricula that determine what thes nuist study, but 
should be free to design their own curricula from 
whatever courses the school offers. Students who 
hope to attend college must be told what to take, but 
if they prefer vocational courses that also should be 
possible. Students who want job training should be 
given it. if the programs have practical value: but if 
these students also want to take academic courses, 
they should be encouraged to do so on the same basis 
as anyone else. While not making graduates appreci- 
ably more equal, these reforms would give every stu- 
dent an equal claim on educational resources, desir- 
able classmates, and interesting subject matter while 
he is in school. Also, there would be a recognition 
that every student's needs are equally legitimate. 

Educational Vouchers 

Jeneks is a staunch advocate of the voucher plan. 
The idea of using educational vouchers is to accel- 
erate breaking away from some of the practices which 
are recognized as being ineffective, if n(^t futile, but 
which are deeply embedded in bureaucracy. The me- 
dium fortius movement is to issue vouchers to parents 
for their children's elementaiy school education 
which may be ''cashed** at any school of their choice. 
Schools which did not have the program, facilities, 
and personnel which attracted customers would not 
suiTive. Aside from maintaining minimum standards 
and observing certain regulations, established by an 
" educational voucher agency. >v'hools would bo free to 
expand and experiment along lines which parents and 
pupils deemed to be worthwhile. 
- The plan was developed by Jeneks ( 1^)70. "(Jiving 
Parents Money for Schooling: [iducation Vouchers." 
Phi Delia Kappan, 52:49-52) under contract with the 
U.S. Office of Education, and it was anticipated that 
it would be tried on a limited basis, l-orecasls of suc- 
cess are based on the success of the (i.l. Bill which 
allowed students to pursue their educational careers 
at multitudes of approved institutions. .Some of the 
problems which nuist be dealt with in basic regula- 
tions are: ( 1 1 seeing that better supported schools arc 
not provided by the financially able than are provided 
by those of low economic status: (2 1 prohibiting par- 
ents from supplementing the value of the voucher: (3) 
not providing a device by which racists may avoid 
having their children associate with those of another 



color: (4) pivvoiilinti disi:iiKv aiul transportution iVoin 
bocoming a barrier to ajiuil cdiicatiiuial opporUinity: 
and (5) provciuing roliinituis v>ryani/ations from usiny 
vouchers tor purposes o\ proselyting (making con- 
verts). 

'Iherc In some appreiiension that tiiis untried ver- 
sion of education will destroy public education (Clay- 
ton, 1*^)70) or that parents are any better qualitled to 
judge and seek tor better schools than are elected 
school board members (Havighurst. 1^)70). Neverthe- 
less. Jencks teels that teaching and learning are subtle 
processes, and they seem to resist all attempts at im- 
pro\ement by Toimal regulation. Rule books are sel- 
dotn subtle enough to prevent the bad things that can 
luippeii in schools and are seldom flexible enough to 
allow the best things (Jencks. 1^)70). 

Increasing: numbers of educators and economists 
contend that educational mediocrity results from the 
lack of student and parental choice concerning which 
schools receive their tax money. The Voucher Plan 
represents a nuyor alternative that would remedy this 
problem. Parents of every school-age child in a trial 
section of a city would be given a chit worth a certain 
number of dollars (equal to the current local per- 
pupil expenditure). The parents would give the chit 
to the school of their choice, public or private. The 
chosen school would then cash the chit with a vouch- 
er agency, similar to a school board, which would set 
rules for all participating schools. These rules might 
include the prohibition of racial discrimination, the 
stipulation that seats be made available through a lot- 
tery, and the guarantee that parents receive accurate 
nonpropagandistic '^advertising'' material from 
schools. 

The supporters of the voucher plan hope that in- 
creased real economic power for parents would serve 
as a spur to schools to assess more carefully their 
responsibility to their clients, as well as to motivate 
them to perform in accordance with the parents* 
wishes. The impetus tor the voucher plan comes pri- 
marily from economists, school criiics who believe in 
the need for new schools, and Federal officials seek- 
ing ways around both the current school financial 
crisis and the slowness of school retbrm. No one 
knows, of course, how well such a plan would work 
in practice. 

The educational voucher program is aimed at mak- 
ing schools more responsive to students and parents, 
giving all parents a choice in the education of their 
children and increasing parental responsibility in their 
children's education. Parents would receive a voucher 
for each of their children equal to the amount of the 
school system\ average per-pupil expenditure; the 
voucher could be spent in any school of their 
choice public or private. Children who are disadvan- 
taged, mentally retarded, or otherwise more difficult 



to teach would receive more valuable vouchers: the 
increment would be paid by the Inderal government. 
Additional transportation would also be provided for 
from I\Hlerai funds. A participating school would be 
required to publicize information about its facilities, 
programs, teachers, and students and would have to 
take all those who apply. If a school could not handle 
all its applicants, half its enrollment woidd be deter- 
mined by a lottery, thus reducing the danger of dis- 
crimination. Proponents of the plan feel that those 
who would most benefit from It are children from 
disadvantaged areas, who are now attending the poor- 
est schools. Critics, Including the NAACP and teach- 
ers' imions, maintain that the program would per- 
petuate segregation and that children of less sophisti- 
cated parents would be left in a ^Mumping ground," 
deserted by most students for better schools. 

Further Implications for Teachers 

Teachers and other members of the education pro- 
fession should begin to take the offensive rather than 
the defensive stance in dealing with critics like 
Jencks. 

Teachers should begin to organize for action which 
would result in more pupil learning in much the same 
way that they have organized in their quest for higher 
pay, better working conditions, etc. 

We should stop always following someone else's 
lead and permitting ourselves to be distracted from 
the primary mission of educating children. It is cru- 
cial that we stop permitting the white power struc- 
ture to define the issues which affect and are impor- 
tant to Black people. 

We ought to stop using terms like 'Meprived child" 
and "compensatory education" and go back to our 
older position that black children can learn just as 
well as anybody else if they are properly taught and 
we believe they can learn. 

Teachers should avoid becoming too locked into 
the system of bureaucracy and union advocacy, 
where everything is either strictly prescribed (has to 
be done) or strictly forbidden (must not be done). 
This tendency puts too many constraints on the edu- 
cative process and makes robots of teachers, much to 
the detriment of the teachers' growth and the child's 
learning. 
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Bridging the Gap Between School 
and the Community 



. . , How far does the school move to create change? There are 
some who are so timid they wouldn't move at all. Others would 
want us to create a brave new world tomorrow. My own prescription 
is, "Go as fast as you can (you'd be surprised how m?iny are on your 
side), as slow as you must (you can't be out there leading alone with 
everybody far behind, you'll be bumped off)." 

"Go as fast as you can, as slow as you must -but go!" 



W 



Harry Bard 



I lie community school nunvmcnl is receiving u 
j!(uul ileal of utlcntion these days and eiirivnily the 
Baltimore City Public Schools arc on the frontier of 
the development. Certainly the new Dunhar High 
School, with its articulation of community health, 
education, and recreational needs, represents the front 
line in the movement. The use of the charette. includ- 
ing the integral role of community members indicates 
that Dunbar is not only \'or the community, but by it. 
The community school movement, under Nlrs. Pearl 
Brackett. is further indication of how far the Balti- 
more City Public Schools have gone. 



The Beginnings of the Baltimore City Public Schools 

It is interesting to note that the present school- 
community movement carries us back to the very be- 
ginnings of the Baltimore City Public Schools. This is 
not an empty or academic exercise in which we par- 
take when we look at our origins. In the 1820's, Balti- 
moiv. like other parts of a young United States, was 
wrestling with the whole concept of public education 
as a new idea. Sure it wasn't public in the full sense of 
the woal. There were racial restrictions: the educa- 
tion was limited to elementary grades, and there were 
restrictions in curriculum. But in the same sense that 
the Declaration of Independence though equally 
limited was the beginning of an important idea, the 
public schools that opened in Baltimore in \H1H, 
nearly 150 years ago. set forth the idea that the com- 
munity was to have an important role in operating 
the schools. 

For virtually the first forty years the School Com- 
missioners hired and rated the teachers, managed the 
school funds, rented the buildings, set the learning 
pattcms. established rules for discipline, and ran the 
schools. The schools belonged to the Commissioners 
who represented the public. The whole idea emerged 
with the growth of Jacksonian Democracy in America 
and the liberal revolutions of the U>30's in Con- 



tinental l-.urope. the Ketbrm Nhncment in l-.ngland. 
and the real beginnings of labor unions in America. 
.Ia> .i)nian Democracy brought the elimination ofre- 
ligiuus and property reciuirements for holding office 
and a whole new faith in man, including the begin- 
nings of the abolition movement among. whites and 
the origins of revolts for emancipation among blacks. 
Sure, again, it was a limited democratic movement. 

The Professional Staff Takes Over 

It was the ISOO's that brought about the profes- 
sionali/.ation of school activities in the Baltimore City 
system. In 1S0(), the first city school superintendent 
was appointed, a Rev. M. .lilton. In that decade, too. 
the state school system came into being. In 1S66, the 
Maryland Slate Normal School came into being, and 
some eighteen years later a department of pedagogy 
at Johns Hopkins. The "scientific pedagogue," thanks 
to Henry Barnard and Horace Manil, came into being 
and teaching and learning were professionaii/.od. So 
the comtnunity abdicated, and more and more profes- 
sional administration came into being at the central 
offices in Baltimore and elsewhere. As more profes- 
sional administrators came into being the School 
Board relinquished its hold, and decisions of all kinds 
were made by the professionals. 

The School and Community Cooperate 

Then some sixty years after the coming of the 
professional a gooil turning point would be World 
War I. 1^>IX the Baltimore schools moved into a 
period of cooperation between schools and com- 
munity. Locust Point HIementary School was built 
with community health and library facilities under the 
principalship of Miss Persis Miller, who was an early 
school-community proponent. Other significant hap- 
penings include the war efforts in the schools, the 
coming of neighborliood improvement associations, 
the Public School Association organized in h>20. the 
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highly important Citi/eiis Advisory Committee of 
seventy-five representative citizens appointed in 1933 
looking at the entire school curriculum. The economy 
depression of the late twenties and thirties brought 
more citizen participation to review the school budg- 
et. The PTA movement originated in ihe l^)30's with 
1 10 PTA's in Baltimore, as did the Human Relations 
movement and Committees of the I930's in the Balti- 
more Public Schools. 

Finally, came the effect of the community school 
movement brought about during World War II and 
the community and child study movements in the 
Baltimore City Public Schools in the late forties, the 
tlfties, and early sixties, which reached thousands of 
teachers. More recently came the Community School 
Division. We are now full force into the school-com- 
munity cycle, with decentralization a strong symbol 
of the idea. 

Today, 150 years after Its origin, the Baltimore 
City Public Schools are back to the early start with 
the concept that the professionals alone will not call 
the signals. Only this time the community is a wider 
community - race, property, sex, and other limita- 
tions have. In the main, been destroyed. Other restric- 
tions in terms of early grades only are gone. Some 
eighty to ninety percent of those who started first 
grade are likely to finish high school, and nearly one- 
half of those will go on to college. Furthermore, the 
curriculum is quite different. This time the public- 
unlike the situation in 1828-involves more people 
and its undertakings are broader In scope. 

Yet, I don*t want to build too rosy a picture, for 
at the moment there is a good deal of disenchantment 
with the public schools In Baltimore and elsewhere, 
and the various communities may even be antagonis- 
tic, not cooperative. But I believe this Is part of the 
general malaise, general Watergate, and general skepti- 
cism, though it is true that the relationships between 
school and community need to be cleared up. 

Still there are some bridges that have been solidly 
built and I want to establish them. They represent a 
solid base that grows out of the years of the expe- 
riences Tve described. The values in this heritage are 
solid. 

To Understand the City 

First is the view that we must inulerstaml the com- 
munity in which we teach. It is not a simple thing to 
siiy that we will seek to understand the community. 
Do we mean the City, the neighborhood, or both? My 
own strong thoughts are that we mean both. The pub- 
lic schools by law and by custom are controlled by 
the City the real estate tax supporting the schools is 
collected citywide. The organic responsibility is to a 
city School Board, but each school exists within a 
context of its own. the neighborhood, so both city 



and neighborhood are involved. 

But it is the City we must understand first. Sure 
we should know the physical features, the importance 
of the harbor, the phenomenal physical changes 
brought about by Charles Center, Inner Harbor, and 
those yet to come at Coldspring, a chy within a city. 
We should also know something about the structure 
of Baltimore's government and how it operates. These 
are the surface understandings. We can go to books, 
like those Issued by the Greater Baltimore Commit- 
tee. We can read the City Charter or better yet visit 
the City Hall and see the surface operations of the 
City Council and Board of Estimates in action. 

But a city is like a person; merely describing hrni in 
terms of height, weight, and color of eyes, is hardly 
enough to tell you what he Is like. This is why a 
portrait painter seeks to go beyond the mere photo- 
graph. 

Unfortunately, there has never been published a 
good, intensive sociological study of Baltimore such 
as Klein did for Pittsburgh. Most of the writings 
about this city have been frothy, such as those in 
Holiday Magazine which talk of Baltimore's oysters 
and crab cakes, the Colts, Johnny Unitas, and The 
Block. Even Francis Bieme's Amiable Baltimoreans 
is very surface treating, 

I'd like to deal with some of the more deep-seated 
understandings about Baltimore that need to get into 
a study of what the cit> is like. A few years ago I did 
a long article for ihe Afro-American on this sub- 
ject, and I raised the point that Baltimore is both 
plagued and blessed with three overriding paradoxes. 

The Memories of Beltimore 

First, the paradox of memories based on acts no 
longer is as severe as it was in the past. The memory 
of hate Is not an easy one to dismiss. Countee Cullen, 
the black poet, writing in 1925 spoke of an "Inci- 
dent." He wrote- 

Once riding in old Baltimore 
. Heart filled, head filled with glee _. 

I saw a Baltimorean 

Keep looking straight at me. 

"Now I was eight and very small 

And he was no whit bigger. 

And so i smiled, but he poked out 

His tongue, and called me. Nigger. 

I saw the whole of Baltimore 

From May until December 

Of all the things that happened there 

That's all that I remember." 

It is these memories of **white only" signs at the 
lavatories of Pratt Libraiy, of separate meetings, of 
separate salary schedules for black and white teach- 
ers, of segregated schools, of Marian Anderson's prob- 
lem at the Lyric, of the Tennis Court Oath at Druid 
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Hill Park, llic >cno(v housinji . . . ;iiul occupiitioiuil iv- 
sthctioiis, ;i!k1 the cutiif^i: oil ol* particiixilion in 
yuvcmiucnt. 

And ollior groups liavc their memories, too. The 
.lews of Hallimore hsed in a eity witli more hoiisiny 
reNlrieliNC eineiiaiits liuiii an> other phiee in ihe 
United States the restrictions at Anneslie, Stone- 
leitih, Rohind l\nk, (iuiltord, and tor a lone time Ash- 
burton and l.oehearn. Iliere was virtually an iron 
housinii hand around the eity whieh didn't permit 
Jews to break throiitih. 

Roman Calholies have their memories, too. It was 
not ton iiianN years ai:o tlial uraduates ol* the edue;!- 
tion department al Notre Dame of Maryland were not 
permitted to do their praetiee teaehini: in Baltimore 
public schools. While Protestants and ethnic groups 
also hasc their memories Ihe accusations a^jainst the 
Central VMCA's the lack of appointments to the 
School Board trom etlmic l-ast and South Baltimore. 
Women ha\c their memories, too recallinu that there 
were separate salar\ schedules and that return from 
materiiit> leases brouuht automatic assi{!nmeiu to 
special education classes. 

Memories Leave Deep impressions 

The sad part about all tliese memories is that 
llioiijili the seeds of hate no longer llower to the same 
point, the memories have had their effect, and the 
one against whom there were recriminations often be- 
lievcsit most or at least has often learned to live more 
comfortabl> with the lie itself. 

So mans Jews in Baltimore li\e in self-gheltoi/a- 
tion long after the walls of the ringed city are down. 
Many blacks shy away tVom Provident Hospital and 
even more whites do so long after the stereiMype has 
been destroyed. \ goodly number of qualified white 
Protestants refuse to riui for the City Council saying 
they wouldn't ha\e a chance. And a significant num- 
ber oi conservative whites hold onto the memories of 
a Baltimore with cotillions, of hunt races in the Val- 
ley, and of a Southern milleau long gone. 
. To understand the memories of a city is not to 
succuml"* to the hatreds nor the wisteria. We must 
start with ourselves: the memories of the self-pity and 
the selt-guilt should be forgotten. If we or our prede- 
cessors have been hurt in the far past, by all means 
let's note it. Moreover, let's not be satisfied with 
progress that is unfinishetl, and let's vow to finish the 
job. But let's not have the hatreds or self-nagellation 
prey upon us to such a degree that it destroys om* 
effectiveness to create a better eity. 

Wiggle-Room 

By all means let\ seek to find the Baltimore of the 
•*wiggle-room.'* The fascinating tiling about Baltimore 
is tile paradox of the best amidst the worst. Al all 



times in the history of the City there has been an 
element seeking reform. I or example, in tiie iS^iO's 
when the City was ridden with politics and graft and 
bossism, people like Daniel C, tiilmaii, who was presi- 
dent of Johns llopkin.s, brought about a new City 
(liarier wliieh created a civil service system for City 
workers, including teachers. In the late l^>4(rs when 
most Baltimoreans stated they were not ready for 
racial integration of schools. Superintendent William 
H. l.eminel and later to be President of the School 
Board, Walter Sondheim, along with others in and out 
of the school system such as Martin .lenkins, \1vian 
Cook, and l-urmaii lempteton small group though 
we were prepared Ihe way for Baltimore to succeed 
when the 1^>54 Supreme Court decision came. 

The Power Structure 

In understanding the City it is important to identi- 
fy those who can lielp bring about change. It is often 
surprising to find that specific reforms can often 
come about under a wide umbrella. W lien I was Chair- 
man of the Bard Councilmaiiic Kedistrieting Commit- 
tee in l^Jh7,and again in 1^>71, which sought to bring 
about more equitable distribution (especially in terms 
of minority representation), we created a reform 
coalition that included COKl*, Ihe Womens' Civic 
League, The Junior Association of Commerce^ The 
League of Women Voters, Womanpowcr, The 
NAACP, and The Urban League. We won a smashing 
victory at the polls against the standpatters in the 
(\)imcil and against the traditional poiiticans. 

Where is the power struclmv of Baltimore? It was 
once quietly hidden in the Maryland Club or in the 
hands of political bosses like Kelly, Malum, and 
Pollack. Today it's dispersed at many ethnic, racial, 
sociti-economic, cultmal, and political levels. A 
sophisticated study will show that the power struc- 
tinvs have changed radically in Baltimore in recent 
years. : 

The Neighborhood 

Llarlier, 1 stated that to know the City was not 
enough; each school has its own ethos, its own neigh- 
borhood, its own values and mores, its own power 
structures. As anyone who has studied the New York 
City school-comnuuiity movement knows, sometimes 
the folkways of the iieigliborlunul run smack into 
deep conHict with those for the City. 

As educators, at all times contlict or not our 
tbcus must be on the child. You have had a number 
of presentations in this series on ethnic, racial, re- 
ligious, and socio-economic backgrounds of our 
school children. In the neighborhood studies the 
primary focus is the pupil who faces us each day as 
we teach a class. Here it is not merely a search to 
undeistand him but to put ourselves in his shoes to 
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cinp;illii/c. \Vc c*ui iviuli liini oiiK il wc iiiulorsUiiui 
what it is that lie int^Mnali/cs. Ainono who luis o\or 
taught school know> that what you as a teacher say 
ill a math, l-.njilish. or histors chiss may have as many 
incaiiinjis as there are sluilenls in your room. Ni^ pu- 
pil eouies into the elassroom alone. He briniis with 
him his enviri>nmeiit. aiul holh eiiler into the learning 
process. 

The Child 

WaU Whitman, the jireat clemoerati/in^ poet, saiil 
it so well in liis iH)eirv •• There Was a Chiiil Went 
I'orih*' 

I here was a child went lorth every day. 

And the llrsl object he looked upon, the ohjecl he 

became. 

And that object Ivcame part ot'him tor the day or 

a certain part of the day. 

Or Ibr manv sears or strelchiny cycles of years. 

The earl\ lilacs became part ol* this child 

His own parents, he that had latheiM him and she 
that had concei\eil him in her womb and birthM 
him 

The mi>lher with mild words, clean her cap and 

yown. a w lu>lesome odor lalliiiy otT her person ami 

clothes as she w alks b\\ 

'I he father, strong. . . 

The hU)w\ the quick loud word 

Tile I'aiiiily usages, the language 

I he streets tlieinselves and the facades of houses 

These became part of the ciiild who went forth 
every da\ ami who now goes and will always go 
forth ever\ day. 

How will we know this cliild unless we walk with 
him on his wa\ ti> school, unless we are lamiliar with 
his hopes, his tears? How man\ of us have taken time 
to walk an)mul the l^lock where our schoid is located, 
to sn>p ami talk with lh'» people. Indeed. to\irtuall\' 
become familiar with the smells nl the neighlu)rhood. 
Baltimore's schi>ols serve a district which conforms 
s<unewlial to a census tract area. The \^>'^{) Census 
KeptMl Ibr BaltinuMv has a breakdown report on each 
tract in terms of populatiiMi data age. sex. race, 
national origin. year> of schooling tbr those iwer 
twenty -fi\e years of age. housing, income, occupa- 
tions, etc. Ii^ an interesting exercise to study this 
data Ibr your >chool. 

Where are the power structures tbr your schooPs 
neigliborluHKl? Which group and which individuals 
make the deciNicMi^V What arc the sensitive problems 
of the neighborhood? 



The Community Enters the Curriculum 

lo understand the City and thesclioors neighbor- 
luHul is the beginning. To make alt of this a part of the 
school curriculum is tlie next step. If rodent control 
is a neighborhood concern, then stuilents in their 
health studies can learn how to deal with rats. It the 
problem is a lack of sophistication in getting through 
governmental bureaucracy, then social studies classes 
ought to deal with how lo petition, how to lobby, 
and lunv to testify. Of course, this ot*ten leails to 
moving out of the tbur walls of the classrooms to 
field trips, student participatory projects, released 
time activities, investigatory studies, and other ways 
of using community resources. 

To Improve the Community 

An even higher level of school-community rela- 
tions is that related to improving the neighborhood. 
Here the stakes are higlu but tlie casualty lists are 
long. Many a Sir CJalahad has been bumped from his 
white steed. The major controversies center around 
the debate as to whether the school retlects or aftects 
society. Those who hold sharply on the theme that 
the school rcflccis ntil\\ say the school has no busi- 
ness re-making society. 

Others hold that whether the school likes it or not, 
it must re-make society. The mere fact that secondary 
education now enrolls virtually all students means 
that the populace wmII be more articulate and the 
American standard of living is likely to go up. 

But does the school take sides on controversial 
questions such as abortion and busing school chil- 
dren? How about required school prayer? Capital 
punisnment? 

At the least the school must make students aware 
of the problems. Moreover, the school can give stu- 
dents the means to express their opinions. In widely 
accepted areas, such as ''getting out the vote,'' the 
school can play a more active part. 

Most important of all. those community problems 
that impinge upon learning, e.g.. the Riglit to Read 
Program, finances to permit students to gc^ to school, 
school lunches, academic detlciencies. and job prepa- 
ration are areas wher.* ihe schooTs responsibilities are 
clear-cut. It is important to remember that when a 
teacher, or department, or an entire sclu>ol uncler- 
takes a eommimity improvement project, it is best 
not to work alone. No matter what the topic may be. 
there is alwa\s an authoritative agency working in the 
tleld. 1-or example, if there is a neeil Ibr consimier 
etiuealion, the Urban League in Baltimore has a spe- 
cial bureau in this area and a lot of competence as 
does the Maryland State\ .Attorney's Office. If there 
is a search to improve housing conditions, the Citi- 
zens Planning and Housing Association has assigned 
school workers. If the study involves legal rights of 
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tenants, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the District Courts of 
Baltimore have assigned personnel. If the project in- 
volves human rights, there are two governmental com- 
missions on this subject - one for the City and a State- 
Nv ide one. 

Community Relations as a Wheel 

School-community relations might be symbolized 
as a wheel. The hub is the student whom we seek to 
improve. He is the focus. The rim is the community 
and the spokes that connect the rim to the hub are 
the various community agencies; Model Cities, the 
NCCJ, VVomanpower, The League of Women Voters, 
CORE, the PTA, governmental agencies, etc. The 
agencies brought into the picture are determined by 
the activity at hand. But they all work together in 
terms of community councils. 

As 1 see it, the school is one of the spokes and it 
takes the leading role, with others helping, when the 
subject is school-related, such as reading. If the sub- 
ject is rodent control for the neighborhood, the meet- 
ing might be at the school and certainly the school 
would have a role in terms of curriculum, but it 



would be the city's rodent control division of the 
Health Department taking the lead. 

Of course you cannot segment a person's problems 
into little pieces and into agency contact that become 
overwhelming. So it is well that the Dunbar School 
will contain health facilities, but that doesn't mean 
that the teachers will replace public health workers 
who should man that service. It does mean that teach- 
ers at Dunbar will make certain that their students 
use these health facilities and that they educate for 
such use. Furthermore, teachers know that healthy 
students are more likely to succeed in their schooling. 

Does the school affect change? By all means, but 
not alone, rather in concert. Hew far does the school 
move to create change? There are some who are so 
timid they wouldn't move at all. Others would want 
us to create a brave new world tomorrow. My own 
prescription is, **Go as fast as you can (you'd be sur- 
prised how many are on your side), as slow as you 
must (you can't be out there leading alone with 
everybody far behind, you'll be bumped off)." 

"Go as fast as you can, as slow as you must -but 
go!" 
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